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THE BOOM ON BASSWOOD, ETC. 





O two seasons seem to be exactly alike. Last 
year the honey harvest began early, was of 
> short duration, but good while it lasted. No 
honey from basswood. This year the season 
opened late, the weather was cool, and the 
tlow of honey light but steady—just right to keep 
breeding going in fine style, but scarcely enough 
to send the bees into the boxes. Last year we had 
off more than 1000 Ibs. of honey July Ist; this year 
the bees had only commenced in the boxes at that 
date, and they had made only a nice commence- 
ment, some of them not that, when they began to 
swarm, and nearly every colony swarmed; and we 
think it was to our advantage that they did swarm; 
for by the time that basswood blossomed we had 
two colonies in fine working order where we would 
have had only one had they not swarmed. The bee- 
keeper needs to be wide awake, to think, to watch 
the season, the bees, and every thing, and plan his 
work accordingly. For three years we have kept 
our dish—our big tin cans and little tin cans right 
side up, ready for the shower of—basswood honey. 
At last it has come, is here now (July 22); the very 
air is loaded with the aroma from the basswood 
blossoms; the branches really seem to hang down 
as though they were loaded: the bees come in so 
loaded that they “ drop,’ and they work until it is 
dark and our cans are full. It is really astonish- 
ing to see how much honey the 100 queen-rear- 
ing nuclei bringin. It does seem as though bees 
that have but little brood, and plenty of combs 
to fill, store twice as much honey as bees with a hive 
full of brood to care for, 








WOODEN QUEEN-EXCLUDING HONEY-BOARDS. 

We are giving these a thorough trial this season, 
using about 50 of them. So far we have just one 
fault to find with them; and that is, the bees are in- 
clined to fill up the openings with wax and propolis. 
It is very evident, that, after being in use a year or 
two, “‘something has got to be done” to clean out 
the openings. We tried cleaning one to-day witha 
tea-kettle of boiling water. We did it, but it re- 
quired a tea-kettle full of water. Who will suggest 
a better way? How would it answer to fill a wash- 
boiler with them, pour in water, and boil them, 
keeping them below the surface with a weight, if 
necessary, until the water is cool. Our objection to 
the perforated zine is its cost and lack of rigidity; 
but it has this inits favor—the bees are less inclined 
to fill the openings. 

GUARANTEEING SAFE ARRIVAL, 

Your editorial upon the above subject is good. In 
addition we would say, that when queens do arrive 
dead or weak, or the purchaser thinks he ought to 
have another queen, or the queen sent doesn’t suit, 
let him state the matter calmly, coolly, fairly, and 
gentlemanly. The majority of customers do this; 
but occasionally one is found who seems to think 
that all the queen-breeder is after is the dollar— 
that he has no care whether he pleases his custom- 
ers or not, and he writes one of those sarcastic, cut- 
ting, stinging letters that, toa breeder who is not 
only willing but anxious to please his customers, 
come like a blow inthe face. We have received very 
few such letters—just enough to know how they hurt, 
but not so many as formerly. One reason is, that we 
seldom have a queen arrive dead since using the 
Good candy. We used to lose at least ten per cent. 
This year we have lost none since the season open- 
ed. Wefeelasthough Bro. Good had never been 
sufficiently recompensed, either in money or 
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thanks, for giving this ‘Good "' candy tothe public 
in the way he has done. 

It is no use, friend Root; we can neither write 
brilliantly nor instructively with this roaring in our 
ears. What roaring? Why, the roaring of the bees 
working on basswood. We must lay down the pen 
and go out and work among them. 

8—W. Z. HUTCHENSON, 70—100. 

Rogersville, Mich. 

Well, friend H., I suppose we are to un- 
derstand the wooden queen-exchiding honey- 
boards work all right, with the exception of 
this objection you mention, of wax and 
peg I think a jet of steam would clean 

hem quickly and nicely.—I want to second 
your request that customers may state their 
complaints calmly, coolly, fairly, and gentle- 
manly. 
ceived a letter from a man who could not 
introduce the queen he had received; and 
simply because his bees would not accept 
her, he jumped at the conclusion that we 
had et him a queen imperfect in some 
way ; for he said that. according to his ex- 
ee when bees rejected a queen it was 
cause the queens were defective in some 
way. 
ing to publish us if we did not send another 
one in her stead. Now, Ido not want to be 
uncharitable on my part. May be this friend 


has been humbugged, and has decided the | 


only way to make a man honest is to talk 
right up to him, and threaten to publish him 
in the papers. 
as it works with me, it is a very poor plan — 


Weare glad to know that the basswood | 


boom has gone away up to Rogersville, Mich. 
———— eo Oe 
MRS. CHADDOCK’S LETTER. 


She tells us about Bees, Strawberries, and 
some other things. 





WHY THE BEES THAT DIXON & DILLON 
AHEAD OF THE BEES WE SENT. 





EAR MR. ROOT:—There might be an advan- 
tage in the larger cage that. Dixon & Dillon 
use. The cages that they sent their half- 


<_ 


pounds in were twice as large as your half- | 


pound cages, and fully as large as Mr. Gedye 
sent me the one-pound packages of German bees 
in. Then I suppose the Dixon & Dillon bees were 
caged only half aday. I think they could come to 
Vermont from Parrish in two hours. They were 
the sprightliest bees that I ever saw. 
dark when we put the first lot in the hives—so dark 
that we had hard work to see the queen; but the 
bees went right to work as if they had been de- 
frauded out of all the time spent in transit, and 
were going to make up for it. They were clearing 
out the hives. It wastwo of their first ones that 
built up so fast. Afterward he sent for three more 
half-pounds; and when they came, one queen was 
dead, and brother Phillips united the queenless 
ones with one of the others, making a pound of 
bees in that hive. Then he sent for another pound. 
The last lot that he sent for came a week later than 
the first; and the last pound, ten days later than the 
first. 

Well, I went down there this morning, and went 
through them. Thetwo ‘-lb. packages that I was 
jealous of have grown into full colonies; they have 
the sections on, and are “ nosing’’ around in them. 


Not more than an hour ago I re- | 


Ile wound up his letter by threaten- | 


If it works with everybody | 


SENT GOT) 


It was nearly | 


The hive that had the one pound in is full also, and 
| the bees have built new comb in the sections in two 
places, building upward some pieces as large as my 
| hand. The last pound that came is next best, and 
the others are all much better than mine. None of 
| them have put any honey in the sections, because 
they were not put on soon enough for the white- 
clover honey, and the basswood did not amount to 
any thing at all this year; and what honey the bees 
get nowis from catnip, smartweed, mustard, and 
such small game, barely enough for their own use. 
They have not put an ounce of honey in my boxes 
in the last week. So you see some of brother Phil- 
lips’ half-pounds almost equaled his whole pounds, 
but they had a week the start; and a week in the 
midst of the white-clover harvest is equal to three 
weeks at some other times. The bees go wild with 
greed, and excel themselves. 
| looked at the queensin my ‘poor bees”’ to-day, 
and I never saw finer queens, so large and yellow. 
I had thought that I would let them alone, and see 
what they would come to; but when I looked at 
them to-day I felt sorry for them, and gave them 
lots of brood from other hives, and they will be al! 
| right after this. 

When Mr. Gates was having so much trouble and 
worry, if he had only “ said so,” all would have been 
well. But perhaps he had not time to “say so.”’ I 
, [think Tean see it all. All the work to do, man 
crippled, baby sick, father sitting up till midnight, 
mother sitting up till morning, both of them getting 
up tired and sleepy, and doing every thing at once, 
'and doing nothing as they would like to—nothing 

but waiting on the sick child—that is done just 
| right. Then the other child is sick, and they go 
from one bed to the other, giving water and medi- 
cine, and are almost distracted, when here comes a 
“mad letter” from a “sassy woman" up in Tllinois, 
and the father and mother look at each other and 
say, “We could not help it, could we?” Tam very 
sorry for hurting their feelings, and I hope the 
children are well now. 
| Yes, I raise strawberries. I told in GLEANINGS 
| how I set them out. Well, [did nothing more to 
| them. The men cut off the sweet corn and fed it to 
| the cows, and the plants grew. After the ground 
was frozen solid we carried straw, and covered the 
plants about two inches deep. Last year we did 
not have any berries to speak of; but this year we 
sold 36 gallons, and used and gave away 43. We had 
Crescent and Charles Downing, with a sprinkling of 
Green's Prolific. We sold them in quart boxes, at 
ten cents a box, or 32 cents a gallon, where they 
took six gallons at one house. We did not expect, 
| when we set the plants, to have more than enough 
for ourselves. We set only 400; but this was a good 
year for strawberries, and ours were very fine. I 
| have a plat of sod ground that was plowed the mid- 
| dle of June, and we hoed and pulled the weeds in it 
last week, large enough to set 500 plants. I want to 
have all that we can possibly eat. We ate three 
gallons a day; and if there are a few more, we can 
always sell them, I know families where there are 
half a dozen children living on farms, that do not 
| raise a strawberry. I think itis cruel not to give 
children strawberries to eat. There are fifteen 
acres of them planted in and around the town of 
| Vermont, Ill. They ship them to Rock Island, Peo- 

ria, and various other points. This year there was 
/aglut in the market; and Dr. Taylor, who has 3% 
| acres in strawberries, gave out word that anybody 





| 


a 
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who wanted to might come to his fruit-farm and | 
pick berries for themselves, if they would pay him 
fifty cents a case (a case holds six gallons) and the 
people flocked in for miles around—came in wagon 
and buggy loads from little towns eight and ten 
miles away. People who had never had strawber- 
ries on their tables took eighteen gallons. The 
“ feast of strawberries "’ lasted three days, and the 
doctor told me that letting the people have them 
cheap saved the rest of the crop, as the vines would 
have been ruined if the berries had been left on, 
and he could not think of hiring them picked, and 
then throwing them away. So that was a kind of 
charity that blessed the giver as well as the receiv- 
er, literally. 

A few words to sister Nellie Linswik, and I close. 

My dear sister, bee-keeping is a business; religion 
isasentiment; and whenever business and senti- 
ment can go hand in hand, let them do so; but 
whenever business and sentiment come in conflict, | 
then sentiment is bound to go to the wall. Now, 1 
love to go to meeting; I like the music of the organ, 
and the good singing. WhenI shut my eyes lam 
wafted away off yonder, away from all the cares 
and turmoils of life; and then the sermon strength- 
ens me, andthe prayers lift me up; and when the 
meeting is over IL like to shake hands with every- 
body, and talk a few minutes with the good old 
minister whom I have known for twenty years. 
Yes, Llove it; but ILnever leave my bees to go to 
church, nor anywhere else,in swarming time, un- 
less I have asubstitute to care for them. Some- 
times when lam “just aching” to go to meeting I 
ask some of the rest of the family to “ play martyr” 
in my place; but if they look sour, or pout the lips, 
or make the least sign that I can read, I do not ac- 
cept their services, but stay at home myself. 

My bees always swarm on Sunday and on the | 
Fourth of July. They have swarmed every Fourth 
of July since I have kept them. Last year wasa 
very poor season for bees. I had only three swarms, 
and one of them was on the Fourth of July. Some- 
times I ask Mr. Chaddock to watch the bees for me; 
but I tell him which hive is going to swarm, and fix | 
the new hive all ready, puta goblet ona plate to | 
hold the queen, and every thing. Mr.C. is saad 
strong; and during the working season he gets | 





completely worn out through the week, and he 
won't goto meeting nor anywhere on Sunday, but 
just rests; and if I would always leave him the 
hees to care for, sometimes he would not get much | 
rest. And as I “think considerable of him,’ I don't 
want him to work too hard. The bees are mine, 
and I do not want him to feel bound to do any thing 
to them, unless he wants to. There are four of us 
now—Mallieonie, Irving, Mr. C., and myself, who 
are not afraid of bees; and as becs swarm only 
about three weeks every year (as a general thing), 
it is not so great a punishment after all for some of 
us to watch them. You know what the Bible says 
about taking things out of the ditch. 
MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, LIL., July 25, 1885. 

My good friend Mrs. ©.,1 am afraid you 
are not quite orthodox, in calling religion a 
sentiment. Would you call your love for 


your child a sentiment, and put business be- 
fore it? The Bible says, ‘‘ Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.’’ No 
doubt you are right in deciding that some- 
times you can serye God more fully by re- 





maining at home than by going to church ; 
but someway it does not seem quite right 
where you speak of making business come 
before love to God ; but I presume you did 
not mean it that way. 


rr a i 
PERFORATED ZINC A SUCCESS. 


IT RENDERS THE CLIPPING OF QUEENS’ WINGS 
UNNECESSARY. 


ments on friend Doolittle’s article on “ Clip- 
ping Queens’ Wings,’’ you state that you 
don't get many definite reports as to how the 
perforated zine works, as to obviating the 
necessity of clipping the queens’ wings, ete. I will 
herewith give you my experience the present 
season with the Jones guard. 

I regard the perforated zinc as a very great ad- 
vance forward in bee culture. I make my guards 
somewhat different from the Jones. I place one 
overeach entrance, that is at alllikely toswarm soon. 
When the swarm issues I am on hand to look after 
it. I wait until the swarm is all, or nearly all, out, 
when the queen will always be seen, promenading 
and worrying to get through the guard. I move 
the guard away carefully, all the time keeping my 
eyes on the queen, and pick her up by the wings. 
It requires a little dexterity to catch her sure every 
time. But out of some 2) swarms or over I have 
missed catching only two, and that was rather on 
account of a little carelessness. The queen nearly 
always makes from two to three efforts to take 
wing, when they can usually be readily caught. 

Another point for which I value the zine guard 


6 N page 455 of July GLEANINGsS, in your com- 


\ 


| highly is, that when the queen is released into the 


new hive, by placing a guard over the entrance for 


' three or four days, until she is established in her 


new home, you never need be uneasy about the 
swarm deserting the new hive; for if they should 
take a notion to leave, when they would find their 
queen was not along they would return. I find it 
necessary, While the guards are over the entrance 
of strong colonies, to remove them for a few mo- 
ments about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, in order 
that the drones may get out. 

Bees store honey from the 
MAMMOTH CLOVER, AT MY HOUSE; SOME INTER- 

ESTING FACTS IN REGARD TO IT. 

To-day I started toward the creck timber that lies 
three-fourths of a mile east of my apiary, where 
there is basswood in abundance; and when I got 
over into my 15 acres of mammoth clover that is 
out in full bloom, I was somewhat astonished to see 
the clover literally swarming with Italians. 

“Oh! well, they smell it and want to get at it, and 
can't — eh?” 

“No, sir.” 

That basswood forest lying just across that 
clover-field from the apiary, three-fourths of a mile, 
in full view, and just in its prime, and very rich, is 
the strongest argument that has yet come under 
my observation, that bees secure large stores from 
the red clover. I became so interested in the clover 
that I plucked off a handful of bloom and brought 
it along home, and made a careful study of it under 
a good compound microscope. I found quite a 
large proportion of the heads containing tubes 
quite short, and easy of access to the bees. Out 
in the fields J] plucked a number of heads; and, 
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taking hold of the stem, and striking it a hard rap 
in my hand I could see the nectar splash right out 
into my hand. D. E. BRUBAKER, 

Maxwell, Story Co., Ia., July 14, 1885. 

Friend B., if I understand you correctly, 
in your experience the perforated zinc, as 
furnished by D. A. Jones, restrains the queen 
as well as the drones. Am I correct? 


rE oO 
AIDS FOR RETAILING HONEY. 


SOMETHING FURTHER IN REGARD TO THE STUR- 
WOLD HONEY SHOW-CASES. 


E are happy to inform our friends, 
that, after considerable correspon- 
dence with show-case manufacturers, 
we have finally succeeded in getting 
a glass show-case made, expressly 

for showing packages of honey for retailing, 





1884, and illustrated in the A BC book, page 
63. We are pleased and surprised to find 
that we have found a firm who will furnish 
them so that we are enabled to supply our 
customers and bee-friends at an even $5.00. 
Furthermore, the manufacturers agree to 
deliver them free of breakage. This latter 
item is one of considerable moment. That 
you may know better what you are going to 
get, we give cut below. 





STURWOLD'S SHOW-CASE FOR HONEY. 


If you want your name in bronze letters, 
similar to the way it is shown in the cut, the 
price will be 40 cents additional. The case 
is 24 feet high, and 16 inches square, outside 
measure, top and bottom. The sheets of 
glass of which it is made are 12x26. The 
case as made above is a little tall for its oth- 














er dimensions, and we have got the man- 





like the one figured in GLEANINGS, page 11, | honey. 


ufacturers to give us figures on one using 
sheets of glass 16 inches wide—the length 
as above, and the price will be $1.00 more. 
The above case is to be set up in any grocery, 
drug-store, or other place of business where 
you wish your honey exhibited or sold. The 
show-cases will be shipped from Quincy, III. 

Of late, we have been doing a nice little 
trade in comb honey in sections, by taking 
it around our town inawagon. The sec- 
tions are Simplicity size, 7 to the foot, Hed- 
don’s thickness, used without separators. 
We have sold hundreds of them, and they 
are suflticiently regular so they go into our 
pasteboard boxes without any trouble. The 
pasteboard boxes are like 
this. For prices, see cov- 
er to our issue of June 15. 
Of course, these sections 
do not hold a pound of 


Before the wagon starts } 
out in the morning, one 
of our girls weighs the 
section, slips it into the 
pasteboard box ease, and 
marks on the cover the price. We get 18 cts. 
per pound for the honey, case included, and 
they weigh so as to generally bring the price 
at about 16 or 17 cents. We have a new 
light spring wagon, lettered on one side, 
‘** Tome of the Honey-Bees.”’ Three hands 
are needed to work to advantage. Two of 
them may be active boys. One drives while 
the other two take each one a side of the 
street, calling at every house, and slipping 
out a section of honey to show how nice it is. 
They sell at almost every house. Even 
though honey is retailed at the groceries at 
15 cents per lb., we find little trouble in get- 
ting 18 for these small neat packages. We 
propose to sell extracted honey in the same 
way ; but just now it does not seem to take 
as well as the nice comb honey. One reason 
for trying this experiment was to see how 
much honey could be sold in this way ; and 
itis my opinion that tons and tons can be 
sold by going to villages, towns, and cities. 





A FOUL SCANDAL IN REGARD TO OUR 
INDUSTRY. 
ACCUSING BEE-KEEPERS OF FEEDING GLUCOSE, 


AND LABELING THE PRODUCT ‘ WHITE 
COMB HONEY.” 








TIE following statement has been sent 
us by our subscribers, north, south, 
east, and west, and seems to have 
been — by hundreds of papers, 
: and probably will continue to be cop- 
ied. We give place to itin order that we 
may better show the utter untruthfulness of 
the whole fabrication. ; 
MACHINE HONEY; HOW A SHARP MICHIGAN APIA- 
RIST HAS EDUCATED HIS BEES. 

A Wayne Coney farmer, says the Detroit Free 
Press, has succeeded in earning a place in history 
along with the Connecticut man who invented 
wooden nutmegs. He lives between Detroit and 
Dearborn, on Michigan Avenue, in a vine-covered 
cottage a little way back from the road. On the 
front fence appears the sign, *‘ White-Clover Hon- 
ey.” Back of the house is an apiary with all the 
modern inventions for the care of bees, and nearly 
fifty hives sound with the cheerful humming of the 
busy honey-makers. 
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A representative of the Free Press, quite by acci- 
dent, called at the house yesterday and found no 
one at home; and while sitting by an old well-curb 
refreshing himself with cool water from an old oak- 
en bucket, his attention was called to the action of 
the bees. The cottage is surrounded with luxuriant 
roses in full bloom, but these bees did not, as bees 
used to do, 

Gather honey all the day 

From every opening flower. 
Instead they were swarming around a tray which 
stdod near by, and were flying back and forth to 
the hives. In this tray was half an inch of a sticky 
mass that looked like syrup. Little sticks were 
strewn over this substance, and on these the bees 
were alighting; and after taking some of the syrup 
they flew back to the hives. 

‘““What do you want o’ them bees?” 

The intruder started up, and found a barefooted 
lad standing before him. 

“What is this the bees are taking?’ asked the 
visitor. 

“What do you want to know for? Dad said we 
wasn't to tell any one any thing about it.” 

“TH give you a quarter if you will,’ said the 
reporter, now thoroughly interested. 

“Well, [donno what itis. Dad gets it from tewn 
ina bar'l. Here's what he gets it in,” pointing toa 
large cask. ; 

On the end of the barrel was the stencil mark: 
“200 Ibs. grape sugar from Michigan Grape-Sugar 
Manufactory.” 

“Ts that glucose that the bees are getting?” 

“It’s something that dad gets out of that bar'l, 
that’s all I know about it.” 

The inquiring visitor tasted it. There was an un- 
mistakable gumdrop flavor to it. 

“We had hard work to get the bees used to it. 
Dad put in a lot of syrup at first, but the bees take 
it straight now.” 

** How long does it take to fill a hive?’’ 

“Not near so long as it does when they have to 
get the honey from flowers. We've taken out a lot 
this year already.”’ 

The boy brought out of the house a box of glucose 
honey which looked as clear and inviting as though 
the sweets had been distilled from the purest flow- 
ers. 

** Do you eat it?” the boy was asked. 

“Sometimes. It ain’t so good as the other, but 
it’s just as good tosell. Say, don't you ever give me 
away to dad, or he'd skin me.” 

Now, the principal point is to find out the 
foundation of this whole story. Doubtless 
some bee-keeper living near the point indi- 
cated may be able to find out how much the 
reporter found to build up his story on; 
and as we stated in regard to the honey-poi- 
soning case, I will willingly pay any bee- 
keeper, or any one interested, for giving us 
the full facts in the case. No doubt the re- 
porter found a man with nearly fifty hives, 
as he mentions, and called at atime when 
he was feeding his bees, perhaps for stimu- 
lating brood-rearing in the spring. No 
doubt healso saw the sign on the front fence, 
** White - Clover Honey.” But that this 
white-clover honey was made out of glucose, 
we think we can prove beyond question was 
a mistake ora fabrication. It is quite likely 
our bee-keeping friend did use grape sugar 
to feed his bees with. But if he tried to get 
the bees to store the product in the combs, 
it certainly took longer, and cost more, than 
to get the genuine clover honey in the usual 
way. If the boy made that statement, that 
itdid not take nearly as long as when they 
have to get the honey from the flowers, he 
was mistaken. The description of the feeder 
shows that it was nothing but an arrange- 
ment for feeding, as before mentioned ; for 
such a feeder in the open air, among nearly 
fifty hives, would. by no means enable any 
one of the fifty hives to store honey in the 
boxes. The grape sugar would also candy 





in the combs as fast as the bees stored it, as 
every one knows who has used it for 
feeding—that is, if it were not used for 
brood-rearing; and grape sugar stored! in 
the comb would not be salable under any 
circumstances. He says the barrel was la- 
beled ‘‘ Grape Sugar ;” yet the Detroit Free 
Press says the man was “ feeding glucose,”’ 
ete. Now, grape sugar is not glucose ; and 
feeding grape sugar can not be the means of 
etting glucose into the combs. I wonder 
10W many times I shall have to go over this 
matter. Glucose fed to bees, and stored in 
combs, would have the appearance of honey, 
but the honey would taste more like a solu- 
tion of gum than like genuine honey. I have 
never made any experiments in feeding glu- 
cose to bees, but I have fed grape sugar dur- 
ing warm weather, just enough to keep up 
brood-rearing, by the hundreds of pounds, 
and I am perfectly at home in what I am 
saying, when I state that it can by no means 
produce any thing even resembling honey— 
much less white - clover honey. Another 
thing, the best arrangement known for feed- 
ing will not enable the bees to store a fourth 
part as much grape-sugar syrup, or even syr- 
up of granulated cane sugar, as is needed to 
make it profitable. This subject has all been 
thoroughly gone over in our bee-journals in 
years past. The whole matter from_be- 
ginning to end is an utter impossibility— 
that is, so far as the story of making market- 
able comb honey in this way is concerned. 
If the Detroit Free Press think they can sub- 
stantiate their statements, we challenge 
them to furnish the proof; and when we 
prove conclusively that their —- 
statement is a vile slander on bee- re 2 
as a class, we hope they will have the fair- 
ness to correct what they have said. 


JOTTINGS FROM STREETSVILLE API- 
ARY, ONTARIO. 


A REPORT OF THE HONEY SEASON IN CANADA, 


ELL, the honey season of 1885 will soon be as 
autale that is told; and I very much fear 
that the narrator, if a raiser of that pre- 
cious nectar, will not wearjan “overly sat- 
isfled countenance.”,]| Clover, although 

abundant, has had much of the nectarjwashed away 
by ever-recurring rains just about the time bees 
began to gather from it. Idoubtif there has been 
any more than eight ‘days of full gathering yet. 
Basswood, although loaded with blossoms, does not 
now secrete honey as freely asin days gone by, 
when the forest stood in large unbroken blocks; 
and indications seem to point that it is: not now an 
altogether certain source of honey. 

Swarming, that great bugbear of a large apiary, 
has been excessive; and I fear} where stocks are 
left unexamined by the go-as-you-please bee-keep- 
er, many will be leftin an unfit condition to face 
winter's storms. This class would do well to take 
timely warningtand examine hives without delay, 
to see that they have cither laying queens or larve 
from which the bees may’raise them. 

I have used several different makes of foundation, 
but find the bees much prefer the “Given” for 
brooding purposes. 
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After a trial of queens as nature endowed them 
with wings, during the swarming outburst of this 


season, I am about satisfied there is a better way | 


for large apiaries, and shall henceforth resort to 
clipping. By curtailing her majesty’s ancient 


privilege of flight we are quite as likely to save | 


herself, and we certainly save time, trouble, and the 


bees belonging tothe swarm. Of the many occasions , 
that try that most patient of men, the apiarist, one | 
J have found to be when three or more swarms | 


issue simultaneously, and alighton the leafy pend- 


ant limb of an elm, forty feet from terra firma, the 


thermometer meanwhile registering 90° in the 


shade. Then is the time to wish for a dozen of the | 


invalid old gentlemen and delicate ladies who are 
so often advised (in the cool retreat of the editor's 
sanctum, perhaps) to try bee-keeping as an easy 
pursuit, requiring no particular work, no capital, 
little brains, not much of any thing, you know, as 
bees ask “‘no wages and board themselves.” 

As to hives, we are, I am. persuaded, on the eve 


of some very great improvements — notably the, 


adoption of the reversible frame, and cases of sec- 


tions; and subsidiary to this, a practice Tam now | 
trying with satisfaction so far (not original). I re- | 


bees apparently store as readily as though it were 
not there. I am, however, in favor of having the 
passages as large as we can, and yet exclude queens. 
Now, what are the reports regarding this point? As 
| far as the production of comb honey is concerned, 
in my practice with the sink honey-board I can see 
almost no advantage to be gained by the use of the 
queen excluders;. but for extracted honey I want 
them. I have also discovered that two queens can be 
kept in the hive, one on each side of the excluder. 
In fact, wherever I have used the excluder, as soon 
as I put eggs and young larve above it (where the 
queen could not go), queen-cells were started in 
quantity. In several instances last season, young 
“queens were hatched. In two such, where we had 
' put the queen above (to test the excluding powers 
of the board) she remained above, and a young 
queen was reared, hatched, and fertilized, below. 
This point is going to be of value to us in future. 1 
| think it is one of the valuable features of the honey- 
board. Is it Mr. D. A. Jones whom we owe for this 
invention? Let us not be guilty of omitting to give 
credit to whom it justly belongs. 
Who will give the specialist a 


HONEY-EXTRACTOR? 


fer to contracting the brood-nest of the hive by | 


withdrawing all frames but five or six, substituting | 
cases or division-boards twenty days after swarm-_ 
ing, and also hiving the swarm on the same number | 


of frames of fdn.; then put on section cases, and 
the bees will proceed to work. 

In conclusion I would advise those having honey 
to sell in Canada, not to let it go at the bottom pric- 


es of last year. All we are now likely to raise will | 


be inquired after before honey comes again. 
; J.C. THOM. 
Streetsville, Ont., Can., July 23, 1885. 


__ CU 


QUEEN-EXCLUDERS AND HONEY-EX- 


TRACTORS. 


USING THE QUEEN-EXCLUDING HONEY-BOARD UN- 


DER A BOTTOMLESS HIVE. 


= GAIN we have put to test quite a number of 


queen-excluding honey-boards. I now feel | 


quite confident that they are a practical suc- 

cess. I know that some of my brother bee- 

keepers will say that they knew that before. 
Well, I did not; and it took me two years to find it 
out. Many claim that entrance-guards and queen 
and drone traps are also practical; but I think they 
are not. Again this year we have tested them also, 
and we are of the opinion that they are not to come 
into general use. Where we deem it necessary to 
prevent the flight of drones temporarily, or till they 
can be let out and left out, we have succeeded by 
placing a queen-excluding honey-board under a 
bottomless hive, the entrance being under the hon- 
ey-board (all our honey-boards contain a bee-space 
in one side). We like metal better than wood for 
these excluders, only because we find that such 
narrow passages through a sheet as thick as ‘vood 
will be so clogged up with wax that most of the 
passage-way will soon be filled. With the thin met- 
al, the passages remain open. But here comes the 
difiiculty—cost. Can't we cut a corner somewhere, 
and get these metal queen-excluders cheaper? 
How much cheaper is galvanized iron, and will that 
do? I have the Jones size of passages, and also 
yours, Mr. Editor; and through either of them the 


I know we have some very good cheap extractors 
on the market—some that perhaps pay a greater 
dividend on their cost, to the small apiarist, than 
| would a better and higher-priced machine; but the 
| specialist can not afford to squeeze along from year 
/to year with suth machines. Now just think of a 
| shirt-knitting machine. If it were made as care- 

lessly as our extractors, would it take one stitch? 

| Of course, not. Once make a machine accurate 
and good enough, and it can be made to reverse 
| its combs without touching them; never wriggle 
| around when running with one comb; and by 
/all means it should have a slip-gearing so that, 
when once started, it will run independently of the 
| crank, and whirl out the honey from one side of 
| each comb while the operator is uncapping the next. 
It must have a foot-brake that will stop it almost 
_instantly,and be made durable, and be attached 
firmly to the building containing it. Who can give 
us such a machine? 

For your next issue I will give you my method of 
| “*modern transferring,’ which we like so well, and 
which you call for on page 484. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


Friend II., your plan of using the queen- 
excluder is, so far as | know, new. I never 
heard or thought of it before, and I think 
the suggestion does you credit. Galvanized 
iron is no cheaper, all things considered, 
than the zinc, and it is so much harder to 
perforate that much more expensive ma- 
chinery would be required. Thanks, also, 
| for your report in regard to the two kinds of 
perforated zinc.— The matter of raising 
queens in the same hive where a laying 
queen presides is quite an item. . But, how 
would a young queen get out to be fertilized, 
unless she passed though the domain of the 
old one? From what you say, I presume 
she would be treated as a daughter, or an as- 
sistant, if you choose, in the egg-laying bus- 
iness.—Such an extractor as you mention, 
it seems to me, would be almost too com- 
plicated for practical work. We have made 
some experiments in regard to a “ brake,” 
but we gave it up. 
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A GOOD MANY THINGS ABOUT BEE 
CULTURE. 





Friend Salisbury’s Ideas in Regard to Them. 


ESPECIALLY HIS OBJECTIONS TO CERTAIN THINGS. 





SEE frequent memoranda in published corres- 
pondence of GLEANINGS about how a bee- 
paper ought to be conducted. With reference 
to all such, I feel as the preacher did when 
taken totask by one of his congregation about 
the uninterestingness of his sermons. ‘Just step 
into the pulpit to-morrow, and preach yourself.” 
Let one of these advisers start a beec-paper, and see 
how long he would last. I fancy he would tell all 
he knows about bees in just about two papers. I 
have kept bees over forty years; have read GLEAN- 
inGs ever since I first heard of its existence, and 
my last subseription, now well nigh up, was for five 
years. I take two daily newspapers, over half a 
dozen weeklics, and several monthly papers or 
magazines, and I look for no paper with more inter- 
est than GLEANINGS—not that lI read all or even 
half that is therein printed, for Lecare nothing for 
the A BC letters or suggestions. 1 find cnough, 
however, to interest me for an hour or two, and 
would not wish to be without it. What does not in- 
terest me I do not read, just the same as with other 
papers; neither would I dictate to the editor, who 
evidently knows his own business, as his increasing 
subscription-list abundantly proves. 
WINTERING WITHOUT LOSS. 

It amuses me to see individuals boast of winter- 
ing their bees without loss. I know they are either 
novices or have but few colonies, and by the merest 
accident called “luck” have got through the win- 
ter with all their colonies. One person with one 
thousand sheep can as well calculate on wintering 
every sheep as another person with one hundred 
colonies of bees can calculate on wintering and 
springing them all without loss. The only question 
is the per cent. During 40 years, the last 25 of 
which have been with movable frames, I bave sel- 
dom got through with both winter and spring with- 
out some loss. Sometimes it might be, however, by 
the uniting of a queenless colony with a small 
one with a queen. I have sometimes had my 
strongest colony perish, with plenty, of honey and 
ample protection. This last winter and spring re- 
duced the number of my colonies by one-fourth. 
| went into winter quarters with over 100, and into 
spring bloom with less than &0. 

WHAT I OBJECT TO. 

Chaff hives, immovable bottom - boards, wire 
frames, metal corners, reversible frames, fancy 
honey-boards, moth-traps, drone-traps, and clipped 
queens, and all kinds of contrivances for prevent- 
ing swarming, or “ catching" swarms. 

CHAFF HIVES. 

I object to chaff hives on account of their cost. 
| winter my bees as safely, and with as little loss 
in Simplicity hives, as in them. I remove the 
combs or boxes from the upper story, and fill it 
with dry leaves, see that the colony has from 20 to 25 
lbs. of good honey in the brood-chamber, and J 
would wager swarm against swarm in favor of 
Simplicity. 

PERMANENT BOTTOM-BOARDS. 

IL object to immovable bottom-boards on account 
of the difficulty in ascertaining the condition of the 
colony when packed for winter, without disturbing 











the packing. By raising the hive from the bottom- 
board any mild day I can at a glance tell if any 
thing is wrong. Is there a mouse among the leaves, 
or any thing wrong with combs or bees, I see ata 
glance. Sometimes an unusual number of dead 
bees appear on the bottom-board. 1 brush them off 
and remove the cover, and work my hand down 
through the leaves to the cloth covering the frames. 
If the cloth is warm, the bees are yet sound. If 
cold, all the bees are dead, and you can remove or 
leave the hive as you please. Another thing: Bees 
sometimes cluster in heaps around the entrance 
of the hives or on its sides. People usually say 
those becs are preparing to swarm. I say, the in- 
side of the hive is too warm; and if they did not 
come out, their combs would melt down. Raise the 
brood chamber from the bottom-board ‘4 inch by 
the insertion of blocks of that thickness under the 
corners of the hive, and every bee will go into the 
hive or field in less than an hour. Never can fifty 
bees be seen around the entrance or sides of a sin- 
gle hive in my apiary, and have not been seen half 
an hour at a time in ten years. 
WIRED FRAMES. 

1 object to wired frames on account of the wires. 
They are no good except the first year, and not 
much good then, unless you wish toship them. Let 
the bees build out the foundation so as to rest on 
bottom of frame, and the wire is a nuisance when- 
ever one desires to remove the comb from the 
frame. Their expense and uselessness condemn 
them, and the same of metal corners. Besides, let 
an ordinary bee-keeper with his metal corners and 
metal rabbets to rest on have his fancy hive over- 
turned by some frightened animal, and the queen, 
with a large number of bees, are gone sure. 

REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

jarly this senson these seemed worthy of trial on 
account of respectability of recommendation, espe- 
cially as some frames had a bee-space bet ween comb 
and bottom-bar. These are the ones I reversed, 
and in no instance have the becs yet filled up said 
space with comb. A good queen will occupy all the 
brood-chamber with brood during her rearing time, 
and bees have no difficulty in finding the boxes or 
super-frames in scecond story. 

FANCY HONEY-BOARDS, ETC. 

I don’t consider it worth while to even say why I 
object to the fancy honey-boards, moth or drone 
traps. 1 object to clipping wings of the queens, first 
on account of cruelty to animals. Second, it is very 
troublesome, and frequently fails, without corres- 
ponding advantages. About fifteen years ago I 
Italianized my bees and clipped my queens. I was 
necessitated to keep all grass from near the front 
of the hives, nearly spoiling my lawn in order to 
make sure of the maimed ladies when they ven- 
tured forth. I secured a few all right -nice thing— 
“big Injun.” Another swarm issued; I looked and 
looked and looked to see the queen hopping along, 
but no queen appeared. I opened the hive, not a 
single queen-ceil to be found. I divided the frames, 
forming two hives, and filling one out with frames 
of fdn.; repaired to tree where bees had elustered, 
severed the limb, and brought them triumphantly 
back to their hive. They went to work beautifully; 
and iu a few days, on examination I found a beauti- 
ful youpg queen acting as mistress. On another 
occasion | found my clipped queen balled at the 
entrance of another hive, along distance from the 
one she had left. This closed my clipped-queen 
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business, and I never have even thought of trying 
it again. Old queens will die, and young ones will 
appear, no matter how closely watched, unless, in- 
deed, you handle them oftener than once a week, 
and life is too short for me to think of handling 
them oftener than necessary. Bees always alight. 
I have no doubt about it; they never go off without 
clustering. Hundreds of swarms have I hived 
without losing a single one that I saw issue. These 
faney things for catching swarms are of no pos- 
sible account. I have. hived fourteen’ before 
dinner, with only asingle pair uniting, and those I 
could easily have separated if I had desired. 
TELEPHONES. 

Two or three years since I received, with other 
articles sent me by you, acheap 75-cent telephone. 
1 erected it between my house and honey-house so 
that the good wife could easily call me to dinner. 
I thought I filled all directions about its proper 
erection, but I could hear her call outside of the 
telephone, and nary asound distinctly through it; so, 
down it came, and went among other useless relics 
of curiosity. GLEANINGS mentioned within the past 
year its use in bee-swarming, so out it came again, 
one mouth-piece near my table in second story of 
honey-house where I keep papers and something of 
a library, while the other was in lower story near 
the extracting-table, and the wire was made to pass, 
say, ten feet high above second row of bee-hives 
down nearly to the end of my apiary, then over the 
second row across the end to the third row on op- 
posite side, and around over that to honey-house. 
It works to a charm. I can always tell when a 
swarm isin the air. Of course, when young bees 
are taking the first flight the wire gets touched oc- 
casionally; but when the touches come like an 
alarm-bell I can go down, “ for they've got there.” 

SEASON. 

This has not been a good honey season thus far, 
With abundance of white clover and linden now 
wellin bloom, the cold rains and cool days of near- 
ly the entire month of June have decidedly hin- 
dered and impeded the work of the little insects. 
Bees have not had the swarming fever, only 27 
having issued naturally, increasing my number of 
colonies by 21. Two small swarms I always unite, 
and the colony casting a second swarm is sure to 
receive the next swarm that appears. I used to re- 
turn second swarms to the parent colony, but 
found they would swarm again, whereas a strange 
swarm would always remain and give such strength 
and vigor to the exhausted colony as to insure a 
fair yield of surplus nectar. I find no difficulty in 
uniting colonies during the honey and swarming 
season; and as to the queens, I trust to the princi- 
ple of “survival of the fittest.” 

BEE CONGRESS. 

I expected to see something more extended in 
GLEANINGsS in reference to the convention at New 
Orleans. Probably no other body of bee-keepers of 
equal or superior number, or of equal reputation 
and intelligence, was ever assembled. The proceed. 
ings were conducted in good taste, and must result 
beneficially. S. W. SALISBURY. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Friend S., there is a good moral to your ar- 
ticle ; and one commences to see the moral 
when you start out by condemning so many 
things. All of us bee-keepers get notions— 
myself among the rest. We get a notion 
that a thing is good for nothing, and hastily 
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throw it aside, just as you did that tele- 
phone, because you did not put it up the first 
time according to directions, or try it till you 
made it work. Andon the other hand, some- 
times we get hold of a thing that is hardly 
practicable, and not profitable, and we take 
a notion to it, so we stick to it until we make 
it do very fairly; whereas we could have 
done much better had we thrown it away in 
the first place. The friends who have some 
patented notion of their own are an illustra- 
tion of this. Now, the golden mean would 
be to look fairly on all sides, and judge im- 
partially. So long as we are human, howey- 
er, I presume we shall go through life with 
more or less of these notions sticking to us. 
Brietly, it seems to me you have got a notion 
that chaff hives are of no benetit ; and possi- 
bly they will not pay so far south as you are. 
You have a notion, too, that you want the 
bottoms of your hives movable, while a great 
many of the brethren will declare that they 
never want another movable bottom around; 
and the same with wired frames. We have 
decided, over and over, that we want no 
frame in the apiary thatis not built on wires. 
But our business is shipping bees, principal- 
ly, so we may both be right. It seems to me 
that if we are going to have a movable frame 
the best way is to have it movable and re- 
movable; but a great many do not agree 
with me. They find the movable corners too 
movable, «and upon inquiry they are accus- 
tomed to moving their hives around here 
and there. We have our hives located as 
shown in the A BC book, and I might al- 
most say we never move them unless a colo- 
ny has to be shipped. In that case, of course, 
we use the spacing-boards. Neither do we 
have our hives overturned by frightened an- 
imals. We never had such an occurrence in 
our experience, that I recollect. We expect 
our hives to have a good solid standing- 
place, and we expect them to stand there, 
Winter and summer. I am astonished at 
what you say in regard to reversible frames ; 
for it seems to me I could make the bees 
build those combs up against the bottom- 
bar by reversing the frame. in 24 or 48 hours, 
during a flow of honey, without a possibility 
of mistake.—In regard tofancy honey-boards 
and moth or drone traps, I should partly 
agree With you, unless you mean to inelude 
the Jones entrance-guard. The latter is a 
valuable thing to have in an apiary, without 
question.—Our notions happen to be much 
alike in regard to clipping queens’ wings ; 
but a good many others will have different 
notions, as you notice.—Now, friend 8., in 
regard to bees always alighting, that sen- 
tence caps the climax in helping us to decide 
that you are greatly given to notions. Have 
you forgotten the perfect hailstorm of facts 
rained upon the head of poor ** Old Fogy ” a 
year or two ago, and the way in which we 
made him come out of his cover and own up 
and take back his words ?—I am glad you 
have learned to manage the telephone.—In 
regard to the bee-keepers’ congress, I believe 
you are right about it ; and the reason why I 
did not have something extended in GLEAN- 
INGS in regard to the matter was, that there 
was so much of it I gave up and advised all 
to send to friend Newman for a copy of the 
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A. B. J. containing his very full report of 
the proceedings. I had my eyes and ears 
open all the time I was able to be with you, 
and [ hope the accumulated wisdom stored 
up during those few hours will be cropping 
out here and there on the pages of GLEAN- 
INGS. 
et 
THE HONEY-POISONING CASE. 


SOMETHING DIRECTLY FROM THE PARTIES CON- 
CERNED. 

RIEND ROOT:—As I suppose I am the only 
subseriber you have near Branchville, I re- 
solved myself into a “committee of one,” and 
resolved to sift the Branchville honey case. 1 
heard of it at the time, and believe, and so 

does every one here, that the honey they ate killed 

those people. That it was gelsemium, I am inclined 
to doubt; for, if this were the case, why have not 
others been poisoned by it before? Yellow jessa- 
mine blooms in very great profusion here. In our 
swamps it covers the ground and many of the tall- 
est trees, and the bees work on it as long as it lasts. 

The honey that my bees made when working on it 

was white, clear, and as beautiful as any I ever saw, 

and it tasted better than any other made this year. 

Our April, May, and June honey is generally dark, 

but of good flavor. In the fall, that gathered is 

generally very bitter, and can not be used at all. 

Next spring I will take some of this jessamine hon- 

ey and send it to you; and if you desire, you can 

have it analyzed. I can send you some bitter hon- 
ey in the fall, also, if you wish. 

The yellow jessamine blooms here in great profu- 
sion in the earlier spring, say January and Februa- 
ry, and sometimes as early as December. Last 
spring was very backward, and it bloomed in Febru- 
ary and March. My bees worked on it ina perfect 
rush, and made, I suppose, considerable honey from 
it, as they brought it in, and I could find very few 
other flowers. I took some comb honey in April 
that was not all sealed, and ate it, as did my family 
also, with no bad results. Others about me keep 
bees, and have done so for years, and this is the first 
case of the kind that I have ever heard of here. 
You know more of the nature of honey than I do. 
Now, is it possible that this jessamine honey is poi- 
sonous until purified by the bees, and sealed? 

JeHU G. POSTELL. 

Orangeburg, 8S. C., July 7, 1885. 

Many thanks, friend P., for your kind ser- 
vices in this matter; and as I said before, if 
you are out of pocket in hunting up the case 
for us, send in your bill, and we will pay it. 

The following is an account of the matter, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Dukes, parents of one of 
the victims : 

We certify that we obtained some honey, a portion 
taken at the robbing of four gums; we also had 
some other honey, obtained from a different source. 
Two separate vessels contained the different honey. 
The family had been eating of the last-mentioned 
honey for several days, and no bad effect resulted. 
On the evening of the 25th of May our son Abram, 
about eleven years of age, ate of the first-mention- 
ed honey, or that which came from the four gums, 
and had not yet been used by the family. It is sup- 
posed that in one hour, or thereabout, the honey 
began to affect him, producing giddiness, and he 
said he could not walk without staggering, and said 
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he was blind. He complained only of general lassi- 
tude and slight nausea, in addition to the first symp- 
toms, and within the space of two hours a convul- 
sion came on, and he breathed his last. A couple of 
days after this, some of the honey of which Abram 
had eaten was given to a negro woman, who gave it 
to some children for supper. In the space of one 
hour two of these children were dead. They com- 
plained of this same blindness and dizziness that 
Abram did, and of nausea, and some pain in the 
stomach. Two of the negroes vomited, and recov- 
ered. Mrs. Dukes ate some of this honey while get- 
ting it for the negro woman, and was affected in the 
manner described above. The report as contained 
in the Banner of June 4 is correct and true in every 
particular. One of the family of whom the honey 
was obtained was affected in a similar manner, but 
vomited, and was relieved without any further evil 
effects. JacosB T. DUKES. 
MAGGIE V. DUKEs. 

Branchville, 8. C., July 12, 1885. 

Many thanks are due you also, my good 
friends, for your kind services in the matter. 
May God be with you in your affliction. 
The report alluded to in the Bunner contains 
nothing further than we have already given, 
except the following clause: 

We have often heard it affirmed that in eating 
honey unsealed, or that robbed too early in the sea- 
son, there was danger of poison. In the low coun- 
try a greater portion of the honey is found to con- 
tain poison, owing, perhaps, to the abundance and 
variety of wild flowers in that vicinity. We have 
often known persons to be made slightly sick from 
eating new honey, but these cases of deaths above 
are the first ever known in this section. 

I think the writer is correct in his opinion 
as above, that the honey that would be disa- 
greeable or deleterious, if eaten as soon as 
gathered, is many times made pleasant as 
well as harmless by being allowed to ripen 
in the hives. It is well known, that the 
honey obtained from onion-blossoms is not 
fit to eat when first gathered, or when taken 
from unsealed comb; but if allowed to re- 
main in the hive until thoroughly ripened, 
the onion flavor will be found to have passed 
away—or, at least, sufficiently so that it is 
found not objectionable. Now, another 
point comes up: From what Mr. P. says, it 
seems quite unlikely that this honey came 
from the jessamine at all; and as all the 
poison honey that we have any knowledge of 
came from that single log gum, may it not 
be that the bees by accident gathered some 
kind of poison prepared to kill insects? As 
an illustration: [t would not be very strange 
to find honey-dew on potato-tops at certain 
seasons of the year. Now, if Paris green 
were sprinkled on these potatoes, and the 
bees should gather the sweet, we should 
have honey that would produce, may be, 
symptoms similar to the above. Can any of 
our medical friends suggest what the poison 
probably was, from the nature of the symp- 
toms given? On page 182 of the A BC book, 
we have a well-authenticated case of poison 
honey from the mountain laurel. May it 
not possibly be that the mountain laurel is 


also found near Branelhville, 8. C.? Can 
friend P. enlighten us on this point? You 


will note, by comparing the description in 
the A B C, that the symptoms were quite 
similar. 

It is interesting to note, in this connec- 
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tion, that, 400 years B. C., we have an inter- 
esting case of honey-poisoning, as mentioned 
by Xenophon in his Anabasis. The honey 
mentioned produced a violent form of diar- 
rhea, and it was only through strenuous 
efforts of Xenophon that numbers of his 
soldiers did not die from the effects of the 
honey. 
——— $< er 


INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 


SOME VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS FROM FRIEND DOO- 
LITTLE. 


™ Y request of several I will give the readers of 

Vv GLEANINGS all [know regarding the intro- 

é ducing of virgin queens to nuclei or full 

stocks, hoping that, by so doing, others may 

be drawn out until a plan which may prove 
successful in the hands of all shall be brought to 
light. Friends Root and Hutchinson tell us that 
all they do is to let the virgin queens run in, as soon 
as a laying queen is taken out; but from the letters 
I receive, and the scores of queens I have lest, I 
judge that not one out of a hundred can do it suc- 
cessfully. 

A few years ago, when I had a lot of 25 very 
choice queen-cells (which had been sealed about 
three days), acolony cast an afterswarm; and by 
my trying to save one of the virgin queens which 
was with the swarm, she got away and went into 
the colony where these cells were. The result was, 
that in less than 24 hours the whole 25 cells were de- 
stroyed. Here was a case of a virgin queen intro- 
ducing herself without any ceremony; and after a 
trial of several years I find that any colony that has 
been queenless long enough to have queen-cells 
sealed and one which does not desire to swarm, will 
accept of a virgin queen every time; but if given 
before the cells are sealed, she will be destroyed in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, unless some pre- 
caution is taken more than to let her run in at the 
entrance or at the top of the hive. As Mrs. Harri- 
son kays, “As soon as the queen-cells are sealed, 
the bees seem to be expecting a queen at any mo- 
ment, and so accept a virgin queen; while before 
the cells are sealed they think the queen must be 
an intruder.” 

After carefully observing the above I concluded 
time could be gained by caging a virgin queen two 
or three days oldin the queenless colony or nucleus, 
leaving her there four or five days until the cells 
were sealed, when she was liberated, and so far I 
have rarely failed to get her introduced successful- 
ly, and to laying ina little more than one-half of 
the time required by the cell plan. Again, this has 
some other advantages over the cell plan; forin 
this case we can know whether our queen can fly 
or not, for it often happens that queens have de- 
fective wings, myself and others having such 
queens in hives for a long time, they defeating 
every attempt we made at getting alaying queen 
into the colony. 

The present season I have been trying a new plan, 
which is, mixing the bees from several colonies in 
the wire-cloth box I use in forming nuclei, as given 
in a former number of GLEANINGS. As soon as the 
bees are in the box, putin the virgin queen while 
all are yet strangers to each other, and she will be 
accepted. Let the box stand a few hours in some 
cool dark place, when they are to be hived on a 
frame having alittle brood, and one of honey; for 





to work well a nucleus should have at least two 
frames. If a queen five or six days old is used, 
the nucleus will have a laying queen in a few days 
more, and the first queen from that nucleus is soon 
ready to be shipped. 

Well, so farlTam all right; but what I want, and 
what all raisers of queens wish, is a plan by 
which a virgin queen five or more days old can 
be introduced to a nucleus already formed, or 
to any colony, and have her laying in five days 
more without danger of having her killed. We 
have just disposed of a laying queen from our nu- 
clei, and we go and shake one-third of the bees out 
of each of three into one cage, so as to form one as 
at first. Putin the virgin queen, and have her ac- 
cepted. The other two thirds are put in two other 
cages, so we have three virgin queens introduced, 
and the bees to put back into our three nuclei 
again. All works well till I come to put them back 
into the three hives again, when, during the first 
twelve hours, five out of six will be killed. This 
seems to come about by there being bees left in 
each nucleus, some of which were in the field when 
the rest of the bees were taken out, and the rest 
remained sticking to the hive, or flew out when 
shaking from the combs down through the tun- 
nel. This part of it [do not see how to overcome; 
and after experimenting and losing many virgin 
queens, I feel like going back to the cell (or caging 
virgin queens) plan. 

Who will solve the matter for us, so it will be suc- 
cessful every time? If those of us who get a good 
crop of honey generally are to raise queens for $1.00 
each, we must have aless expensive plan of rear- 
ing them than any heretofore given, or we can not 
make it pay equal to honey, and might as well quit 
first as last, giving the trade over to those who do 
not get the honey. This I might so far profitably 
do; but when I get so many letters saying, “1 here- 
by inclose for queens of your own raising; re- 
member, I want no others,’ I dislike to do aught 
else than to accommodate, and will try to do so, if I 
ean get any plan by which Ican raise queens and 
make it as profitable as raising honey. 

Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Friend D., the matter you bring up isa 
very important one indeed ; for queen-rear- 
ing has advanced quite a step when we are 
able to take a queen out of a nucleus and put 
a virgin queen in her place, so old that she 
may take her wedding-flight, say, the day aft- 
er she is introduced. The matter was up 
several years ago, and we succeeded in doing 
it a part of the time, but it required pretty 
close care, and a good many mishaps came 
in. The plan we used was by having a 
frame of cages for the cells. something sim- 
ilar to the invention of Dr. Jewell Davis, 
and since adopted by friend Alley, as de- 
seribed in his book. These queens were 
kept caged in a queenless colony, and let out 
of the cages one atatime. As soon as the 
queen released began to lay she was remov- 
ed, and the next one let out, and so on. 
This worked pretty well while a flow of hon- 
ey lasted; but when it ceased, robbers in- 
terfered, and finally the young bees got to 
pulling the legs and wings of the young 
queens through the cages. A double wire- 
cloth covering might have prevented this, 
but it seemed then almost too much ma- 
chinery. Many of these things worked 











nicely while there was a steady yield of hon- 
ey; but when the bees turn to robbing, the 
whole plan is impracticable. 

In regard to introducing virgin queens as 
soon as they hatch, if I understand you cor- 
rectly your experience is very singular. It 
is aregular business with us, day after day 
and month after month. We sometimes re- 
lease from 25 to 50inaday. I have just in- 
terviewed Mr. Kimber, our apiarist, and he 
says, after taking a tested queen out of a 
strong colony he has difficulty in releasing 
a virgin queen inside of 24 hours, but with a 
weak nucleus he seldom has trouble. Asa 
rule, he generally leaves them about this 
length of time after taking their queen 
away, that they may become conscious of 
queenlessness. Then he lets the youn 
queen in at the top of the hive, being carota 
not to disturb the bees; otherwise they 
might kill her. During this operation he 
does not look to see whether she is received 
or not, and not one in twenty-five is lost, 
treated in this way. He prefers to wait 
about 24 hours, rather than to take the time 
to go around and look them up to see if they 
are balled, which he would think best to do 
if he let them run in at the same time he re- 
moved the laying queen. We should be 
glad to hear from others who practice using 
the lamp nursery, or what Neighbor H. calls 
a ** queen-hatcher ’—a number of queen-cells 
placed over the brvod-nest of a strong colony. 

Now, then, let us not lose sight of the 
point; viz., some plan of introducing virgin 
queens from five days to a week old, and a 
plan that will permit us to put them in 
within 24 hours after the laying queen is re- 
moved. Of course, we should like to save 
this 24 hours, if we could, but it would prob- 
ably occupy so much time that we can better 
afford to wait this length of time. Another 
problem is, Where shall we keep these youn 
queens until they are five days or a wee 
old? My experience seems to indicate that 
they ought to have a considerable amount of 
room in which to travel about, for their best 
development. A queen, as soon as she is 
hatched, commences at once to travel over 
the combs, and travels about incessantly, 
day and night, for the first week of her ex- 
istence. I think she ought to have at least 
one full-sized comb for a promenade ground. 

We have customers, too, who want queens 
of our own raising. Early in the season, 
when the greatest demand comes, of course 
we can not supply this demand. I have 
tried putting an extra price on queens of 
our OWn raising; but if we have got careful 
men in the South to rear queens for us, why 
shouldn’t they be just as good as any raised 
here? During this present season, | believe 
our queens shipped us from the South have 
been just as good as those raised here, and 
the queen business this present season is 
away beyond any thing it has ever been be- 
fore; and the demand for young queens just 
commencing to lay has been very much 
greater than for any other kind; in fact, a 
great_ many prefer such queens, honestly 
raised, to tested queens a year old or more, 
even if the price were the same. The hue 


and cry against untested queens seems to 
have passed almost entirely away. 
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HONEY-THIEVES. 


A TERRIBLE PUNISHMENT FOR STEALING A FEW 
POUNDS OF HONEY. 


UST about one year agol missed from one of 
my hives two 6-lb. boxes; in a few days after, 
there were two others taken, and in about a 
week there was a Langstroth hive missing 
one morning. Upon diligent search I found 

the hive behind the gurden fence, with the honey 
all taken out, and the frames all taken away but 
two, the bees scattered around in the grass, and a 
great many of them trampled to death. It wasa 
young swarm put on empty combs, and they had 
been there long enough to fill them all full of honey 
and brood, that I know, because one of my boys 
and I had examined it but two days previously to 
its being taken. 

In about a month after, it leaked out that a cer- 
tain man and two boys were the thieves, all belonging 
to ditferent families. The two boys lived less than a 
mile from my farm. The younger boy was about I4 
years old, and to him I eoneluded to go and tell him 
what I had reason to believe, and ask him to confess 
the crime and help me bring the others to justice. 
At first he denied it, but afterward agreed to turn 
State's evidence, if would not prosecute him. I 
then procured warrants for the other two. The 
man was arrested; but the other boy saw the officer 
coming, and ran into the woods and subsequently 
to Ohio, and has never yet returned, that I know of. 
The man had an examining trial before two magis- 
trates, was bound over under two-hundred-dollar 
bonds for his appearance before the circuit court of 
Lewis County, which was to convene the second 
Monday in December. As he failed to give bonds 
he was lodged in the county jail, and at circuit 
court he confessed the crime, and the jury sent him 
to the State penitentiary for the shortest term—one 
year, and where he now is, and will stay till the 
middle of next December. Our law sends a man to 
the penitentiary from one to five years, if he steals 
tothe amount of ten dollars. I proved my loss to 
amount to about $13.00. The boy who confessed, 
was the son of a widow, and he promised me that 
he would never be guilty of suchacrime again; 
but I fear he is again at his old trick, or some one 
else is stealing on his credit; for within the past 
month I lost at one time two frames from the mid- 
dle of a hive, and a little later three more, and 
within the past week three 6-1b. boxes. 

The weather is very dry. Bees are not booming. 
I came through the winter with 14 stands out of 20; 
have now 24, Wheat is a failure; grass about half 
acrop. G. F. HESELTON. 

Valley, Ky., July 6, 1885. 

Friend H., this seems terribly severe ; but 
I presume the warning will be a wholesome 
restraint upon others who may think of do- 
ing such athing. Probably the honey ob- 
tained in the manner specified above would 
not have cost, if brought at the proper place, 
more than a couple of dollars at furthest ; 
but the damage to you in the loss of bees 
and a valuable queen was probably all you 
stated, and rhaps more. I believe it is 
best, as a = ong to follow such matters up, 
and have the parties brought to justice. 
This man who led these boys into this scrape 
is stopped for the present, any way, and we 
hope for all time to come. 
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CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 


STRANGE ACTIONS OF A SWARM 
PED QUEEN. 


HAVING A CLIP- 


N July No. of GLEANINGS, page 454, friend Doo- 

' little, it seems, can not help but think the 

‘ practice of clipping queens’ wings favorable, 
“ where the apiarist is working his bees for 

comb honey. Ihave had some experience in 
working for comb honey with bees whose queens 
had their wings clipped, but soon gave up the 
practice. 

About ten years ago I selected a few of my 
strongest stocks of bees, to be used for the purpose 
of producing comb honey. I found the queen of 
each hive, and clipped one wing of each one of the 
queens, and returned them to their hives. I re- 
member one hive of hybrid bees, of the number I 
had selected, was stronger in bees than the rest. 
One day these hybrid bees cast aswarm. After the 
bees had left the hive I began looking for the queen. 
1 found her five or six feet from the hive, hopping 
away as best she could. I caught and caged her. 
The bees did not cluster, but continued flying 
through the air in search of their queen. After 
failing to find her they returned to the hive they 
came from. As they were going in, I released the 
queen, and let her enter the hive with the bees. As 
I was working them for comb honey I concluded to 
let the queens settle their own business mat- 
ters. The afternoon of the same day, that hive 
swarmed again. I found the queen as before. The 
bees, after flying through the air without clustering, 
came back to their hive. I released the queen, and 
they all went in together. The next day they 
swarmed again. I found the queen quite a little 
distance from the hive, trying to gct away as fast 
as she could. ITeaught her and watched the bees. 
They flew through the air for some time, and re- 
turned to the hive, but did not enter, but clustered 
on atree near by the hive. I thought there might 
be a young queen with them, and was about to get 
an empty hive to put them in. I observed the 
cluster of bees in motion, and it was no small bunch 
of bees either. Ina moment they were all inthe 
air again, coming for their hive, and went in as be- 
fore. Then commenced the liveliest time I ever 
saw ina hive of bees. The bees came rolling and 
tumbling out of the hive, stinging each other to 
death. 

I soon left that hive of bees, without much cere- 
mony; for a while it was not safe for one to go near 
it. The battle lasted some time. The bees were 
cross all that day. That night the bees that were 
left cleaned house. Inthe morning the ground in 
front of the hive was covered with dead bees. 

Since that season I have not clipped the wings of 
any more queens. Had that queen been a valuable 
one,I am very certain I should have lost her had I 
been away from home. Of late years, when the 
swarming season arrives, and should I be away 
from home (and I usually am), I practice artificial 
swarming, and let the queens have their wings. 

Canfield, Ohio, July 13, 1885. A. S. PORTER. 

Friend P., the stinging may not have been 
caused by the disappointment of the bees be- 
cause the queen could not accompany them. 
Notwithstanding, it looks somewhat as if 
that were the trouble. I have never known 
bees to sting each other because they were 
battled in their desire to swarm, but I have 
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known them to ball the queen, and kill her, 
and then swarm as soon as a young queen was 
hatched ; and as they loafed around and did 
little work while waiting for the young 
queen to be hatched, it seems to me it was a 
rather expensive business for their owner. 
A great number of articles have been receiv- 
ed in regard to this matter of clipping queens’ 
wings, and we probably shall not have room 
for them all. 





SHALL WE CLIP THE WINGS OF OUR QUEENS? 

I clip all of my queens, and would not think for a 
moment of leaving them unclipped. As far as los- 
ing our queens is concerned, when the swarm is- 
sues, if we do not happen to see them, this is not 
worth spending breath about, as I now have 72 colo- 
nies of bees, and have not lost a queen on account 
of having them clipped, this season. I often find 
the queen has gone back, on going to the hive which 
is sending forth the swarm; in this case they will 
generally swarm again the next day. Of course, 
there will be a queen lost once in a great while, 
which loss I would not care for if I only knew the 
hive which lost the queen, and the date of the loss. 
I think I am safe in saying we shall not lose one 
queen by having them clipped, while we lose ten 
swarms and queens where they are not clipped. 
The reason I make this statement is, | have lost two 
swarms this season, which have issued unexpected- 
ly with young queens. If you wish, I will give you 
my way of treating swarms where we wish as little 
increase as possible. A. P. COWAN. 

Grattan, Mich., July 12, 1885. 


FRIEND REPLOGLE'S PRACTICE. 

Iclip my queens, and could not well get along 
without. I left a few unclipped last season, and 
they have given me more trouble than all the rest. 
One of them came out with a swarm, and started at 
once to take French leave; but with a vigorous 
application of dust T succeeded in settling them. 
Another went with the bees into the top of a tall 
slender maple-tree, whence they were taken with 
difficulty and some danger. When aswarm issues 
with aclipped queen I know where to find her and 
how to keep ber. I seldom have any trouble to get 
them to settle in a convenient place, by hanging the 
cage containing the queen in some place where the 
bees in their flight will be passing around. They 
find her, I think, by the peculiar odor she possesses. 
It is only when bees are compelled to return to the 
parent hive in quest of the queen that they kill her. 
When a clipped queen gets some distance from the 
hive the returning bees set up the hiving-note, and 
she at once, with few exceptions, returns to the 
hive. This she will usually do two or three times 
before the bees kill her. To test the question of 
the queen's odor, I have often, after releasing her 
from the cage, hung the cage up a rod or more from 
where the bees had clustered, and they would find 
the cage and begin to cluster on it as though the 
queen were still within. I dislike the “ artificial 
swarming” theory. IT want my colonies strong. 1 will 
not, as a rule, have them divided until the bees will 
consent to nothing else. It would be better for the 
world of bee-keepers at large, if those who divide 
artificially had kept their pet theory to themsclves. 
You know, Mr. Root, that when the bees have little 
or nothing to do during warm weather they will 
“hang out’ more than at any other time. Then 
the unscientific bee-keeper concludes they are go- 
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ing to swarm, and hastens to divide his bees, and 
the result is frequently an entire loss of his bees, 
either by immediate robbing or by starvation in 
early winter, G. B. REPLOGLE. 
Udell, Iowa, July 18, 1885. 


CLIPPPING QUEENS’ WINGS, ETC. 

I see in July 1 GLEANINGS, page 454, Mr. Doolittle 
speaks about clipping queens’ wings, and you call 
on the brethren for an answer. For my part I don't 
want any clipped queens. 
in my time, and that will do me. They made me 
more bother than a dozen unclipped ones. When 


they would swarm, then I would have to run and | 


hunt for the queen, and about that time the bees 
were coming back to the old hive; then if I had her, 
the next thing was to move the old hive; and I 


think it is a pretty big jobto pick up a hive that | 


weighs all togetber from £0 to 100 Ibs. or more, and 
get out of the way, or they would be right in again. 
| for my part never saw a swarm leave for the 
woods before it had clustered, and [ have hived 
quite a number in my time, though it may be. I do 
not by any means say that they will not. 

ALLEY’S TRAP. 

In regard to the queen-trap, Alley’s trap will be 
boss” after you have a swarm inthe hive. If you 
think it might not stay in, just place the trap at the 
entrance of the hive, and if they come out you will 
have the queen inthe trap. It will do the work, for 
I had a trial of it. 

The bees are doing very well just now. They are 
making lots of honey, but it is not quite as nice as it 
might be. G. M. WAGGONER. 

Carlisle, Cumb. Co., Pa., July 18, 1884. 


CLIPPING QUEENS; STRAWBERRIES, ETC. 

You ask about clipping wings. Let me putin my 
vote for it. The bees are doing very nicely now. 
Your experience with strawberries differs some- 
what from ours this season. Perhaps it was in the 
soil, which is a heavy black loam, with clay subsoil, 
and was heavily manured. Our Sharpless were the 
poorest berry that we had. They ripened poorly, 
and rotted badly. True there were some very large 
berries, but not a crop. The Jucundas were our 
best. Give thema trial, Mr. Root, before you say 
too much about the Sharpless. Frep 8S. CLARKE. 

Bowling Green, Ohio. 


I vote against clipping queens, although T have 

had as high as seven swarms emerge at the same 

time. LEONIDAS HUBBARD. 
Waldron, Mich., July 10, 1885. 
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HONEY THAT CANDIES IN THE COMB 
AS SOON AS IT BEGINS TO RIPEN. 
A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO THE SOURCE OF SUCH 


HONEY. 
+ 


R. ROOT:—Be so good as to advise us what 
is best to do, in this case made and not pro- 
vided for: Last year, through Mr. Porter 
we ordered from you an extractor, with 
which from twelve colonies we took four or 

five hundred pounds of honey. But this year, hav- 

ing fixed most of the apiary to be extracted, we 
found upon beginning, yesterday, that most of the 
frames are filled with candy. Some ten days ago we 
extracted over two gallons, which was very thin— 
some of it not capped over. We found one or two 
frames filled with young bees, which we gave to nu- 








I have had two or three | 
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clei which we were Luilding, and put in the place 
some frames of foundation. We thought we would 
wait a few days till the bees had finished their 
work. When we began again, we found all the hon- 
ey gathered since that time candied, and the frames 
of foundation worked out and filled with this candy. 

In GLEANINGS for 1884, p. 529, Mr. Lower, of Geor- 
gia, reports a similar case—at just the same time of 
I am sure it is the white su- 
mac, for this is the only plant upon which the bees 
have been working for the last ten days, and from 
which they have been bringing in a large quantity 
of honey. I have seen ten or twelve bees upan.one 
cluster of flowers. The black sumac will not bloom 
for two or three weeks yet. 

Last fall we had extracted honey made from the 
black. It did not candy, though the winter was so 
cold, and it was in an open house. Now, what am I 
to do? I can't sell this honey in the frames, and to 
cut it out and muck it up will be trouble for noth- 
ing. Iam going, if you don't advise something bet- 
ter, to cut it out and fix it in the section boxes, and 
let the bees stick it, and then put foundation in the 
frames, and see if they will continue their confec- 
tionery business this fall. If they do, I shall have 
to dispose of my extractor. J.C. GORDON, 

Joy Depot, Alb. Co., Va., July 13, 1885. 

Friend G., I do not believe I would put 
any in section boxes. You will spoil the 
reputation of your comb honey. If you 
could keep it until you wanted stores during 
a dearth, I think the bees would use it all up 
in brood-rearing — that is, when you have a 
dearth during warm dry weather. Perhaps 
the process given on pages 458 and 459 of the 
July 1 number might assist you some. 


SS ae me 


THE TELEPHONE AS A SWARM IN- 
DICATOR. 


AN ADVERSE REPORT, 





EEING a glowing advertisement in GLEAN- 

. INQGS, concerning the telephone as a success 
in swarming, | immediately made arush for 
telephones, und received two—one running® 
from the dwelling to the shop, and one from 
the shop into the apiary, which contains ', acre, in 
asquare. My hives are set in a hexagonal form 
(0 of them at present), 10 feet apart each way. I 
ran the wire from the shop through the center of 
the apiary to the back part, being about 160 feet of 
wire inall. I fixed up the mouth-pieces, and had 
every thing in good working order. “ There, now,” 
I said to my wife, “I can work inthe shop without 
having to run every few minutes to see if the bees 
are swarming. Now, boys, you can help your ma, 
and hoe in the garden, ete. We have got ’em fixed 
now. I know it will do it, for your Uncle Amos said 
it would,” and sol gave a great sigh of relief as I 
suuntered toward the shop. 

On going in I distinctly heard the wires ting, ting, 
and it sounded to me very nicely indeed. But I felt 
alittle hurt to think the little fellows were bump- 
ing their heads so abruptly against the wires. I 
worked away, feeling probably as happy as 1 ever 
did in my life, when, in less time than Ihave been 
writing, I heard the alarm. But it was not the tele- 
phone. It was,‘‘ Pap! pa-ap! pa- pa! the bees are 
swarming!” 

1 made a rush for the bees, of course, and the boys 
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made arush for the telephone. But I guess they 
didn't hear much, for the swarm came off at one 
side of the apiary, and came in contact with the 
wire but very little, if any at all. SoTsoon saw 1 
must have more wires, and went to work and 
stretched two wires across the apiary, running 
them into the kitchen, as this is where our “ stand- 
ing army” is mostly located. But, no good. It will 
answer the purpose sometimes, but not to be relied 
upon; and, laying all jokes aside, I have lost two 
valuable swarms by just depending on the tele- 
phone. Itis up yet; but I think this is the last sea- 
son that my little pets shall bump their heads 
against any such nuisance. A. H. DUFF. 

Creighton, Ohio, July 14, 1885. 

Friend D., it seems to me you are con- 
demning the instrument a little bit prema- 
turely. If your bees spread out when they 
swarm as ours do, I can’t see how they miss 
striking the wire—at least some part of the 
swarm; and even if one edge of it should 
come near the wire, you would have notice 
enough. Were not those two swarms a lit- 
tle bit erratic in their behavior? The wire 
should be about as high up as the bees usu- 
ally go when they are whirling about, pre- 
paratory to clustering. I have never before 
seard of a report indicating that more than 
one Wire was needed. The room ought to 
be rather still where the sounders are. Ina 
shop where much racket is going on, no 
doubt they might fail to give notice. See 
friend Salisbury’s report in another column. 


rT 


WHAT I KNOW ABOUT THOSE SOUR. 
ED APPLE-SKINS. 


THERE ANY THING RESEMBLING HONEY THAT 
CAN BE MADE FROM IT? 


Is 





EING in the fruit evaporating business, | have 
had a few skins and cores to dispose of, so IT 
will throw what light I have on the sub- 
ject. It is without a doubt a fact that some 
of the drying factories do barrel up their 

skins and cores, and ship them to the large cities 
and sel! them, but that is the extent of my informa- 
tion in that direction, as T have never shipped any 
off; but Iam told that they go to the vinegar facto- 
ries. From the refuse of 12.0 bushels of apples last 
fall, ] have about 40 barrels of vinegar now making, 
which is quite an important item in the business; 
for without that I should have been left last season, 
for the dried fruit did not sell for enough in mar- 
ket to cover the cost of its production. As to their 
making honey, or even jelly out of the skins after 
they can get them from the factories, I think it is 
rather mixed; for I have found that if the weather 
‘is any way warm, fermentation will begin in from 
10 to 15 hours after they are separated from the 
apple. Ihave often noticed that a bushel or two 
taken off in the evening, if put in aclose box or 
barrel, will be quite hot by next morning; and it is 
pretty well known that apple cider will not make 
good jelly, even if it will jell at all, after fermenta- 
tion has started. But some factories are making a 
genuine cider jelly, and a splendid good article it is 
too, from apple skins and cores. It is made by 
boiling with steam, and in the wonderfully short 
space of three minutes from the cold cider to the 
finished jelly. No flavoring of any kind, nor any 
adulteration, need be used. The inventor of the 








rapid process says that every thing used about the 
works must positively be kept scrupulously clean; 
and the stock to be used must be fresh; that cider 
even an hour from the press will sometimes start 
fermentation enough to prevent its jellying. Yet 1 
find these makers of pure jelly have as much to 
fight against in the markets as the honey-producers 
do; for the markets are flooded with all kinds of 
bogus so-called fruit jellies that are said to be made 
of glucose and coloring matter, and flavored to rep- 
resent about or quite all of the real fruit jellies. 
Ihave never yet made any jelly, but have some- 
times thought [I would. A. A, FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, Ohio, July 8, 1885. 

Friend F., be careful you do not fall into 
the same mistake we are trying to correct, 
when you intimate that our fruit jellies are 
adulterated with colored glucose. Are not 
the fruit jellies to be found in our groceries 
and stores made from genuine fruit, as a 
rule? Very likely some of it is poorly made, 
but that is not a crime like adulteration. 


—$— eee 


A KIND LETTER WITH SOME SUG- 
GESTIONS. 


ARTIFICIAL SWARMING BY MOVING THE OLD HIVE 
AWAY, ETC. 





' HAVE tested all the queens that T have got 

f from you this season, and, like all the others 
‘i bought in former seasons, prove to have been 

purely mated, and two or three of your dollar 
queens that I bought this season would bring 
mea good price as fancy tested queens. I have 
never lost a queen in introducing, but T have been 
sadly vexed with the Peet cage. I prefer to fasten 
the cage on the comb without brushing off all the 
bees, and it works all right until I go to remove the 
tin slide when I find them fitted in so tight that it 
would tear the comb, cage, and all, to pieces. Now, 
for my use I would have the tin slide fit so loosely 
that it would drop out, and then secure it witha 
half-inch wire nail driven in the lap at the top. 

My bees are doing well now. I lost about half 
in wintering. I bought some in box hives after 
they were too full of honey to transfer, and I divid- 
ed them by moving them in the middle of the day 
and setting a hive with a caged queen in their 
place, as per instructions in A BC book, and the 
colonies I made in that way are the best for bus- 
iness of any in the yard, and it is the only plan that 
I could think of to prevent afterswarming with a 
box hive. 

I planted 1000 strawberry-plants last spring. I 
followed Doolittle’s instructions, as described in 
Feb. GLEANINGS. I like the plan excellently, and 
my plants are extra fine. 

IT must thank you again for your kind and prompt 
manner of filling my small orders, 

Burnettsville, Ind., July 6, 1885. A.B. HERMAN. 

Friend H., I am very glad of the report you 
give in regard to untested queens — not on 
my own account only, but because it speaks 
well for the friends in the South who have 
been supplying us. Queen-rearing in the 
South, before we can possibly get at it here 
in the North, is getting to be a growing in- 
dustry. Some of the time during the pres- 
ent season we have been receiving at the 





rate of from 50 to 100 a day.—Your sugges- 
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tions about the tin slide of the Peet cage are 
good, and I will just now give orders to the 
girls to use no cages unless the slides are 
loose. The shrinking and swelling of the 
lumber has something to do with making 
them tight.—l am glad that you agree with 
me, that the plan given in the A BC book, 
for making artificial swarms, is a good one. 
It is so extremely simple, too, that I have 
often wondered why a good many prefer 
plans requiring so much time and machine- 
ry about them, to this one. We are glad, 
too, to know that you succeeded with straw- 
berries so nieely. 
TED ——— a 
AFTER SWARMS. °- 


ALSO A FAVORABLE REPORT OF THE FOUNTAIN 
PUMP. ‘ 


N regard to prevention of after-swarms, I would 
say that I tricd the Heddon plan, as given on 
page 411, about 25 times last year, and the same 
number of times the present year. It is a sim- 
ple, practical method, and, if properly executed, 

will have as few exceptions as any other rule in 
apiculture. You are surely right in saying there is 
no absolute rule that will apply to all cases, with 
bees. To illustrate: In about 30 cases of “ modern 
transferring,’ one colony would persist in killing 
the bees of the last drive, in spite of smoke, drum- 
ming, or mixing of bees. I consider it the best 
method of transferring ever published. 

With the fountain pump we are not obliged to let 
swarms cluster where they please. Mine are always 
made to cluster in a convenient place, although the 
yard is full of very inconvenient ones. With black 
bees the following plan works nicely: Fasten any 
kind of alight box toalong pole, the opening at 
right angles to the handle, and provide it with two 
short legs, so that it ean be set down without 
crushing bees. When a swarm issues, go to-.the 
nearest hive (an extracting super is best), take out 
a frame with adhering bees, and shake them into 
the box. They at onee begin roaring, and when 
held just outside the center of the flying swarm, 
it will bring the cluster tothem. The swarm is se- 
cured in less time than it takes to tell how to do it, 
and there is little danger of swarms uniting. If oth- 
ers issue, put the swarm in the shade and cover 
with a sheet of burlap. I have had swarms come so 
thick and fast that about one-fourth of each swarm 
was left to join the next. In this way a neighboring 
bee-keeper manages to toll the swarms right into 
the prepared hive. 

HEDDON HIVES. 

Please ask the friends to suspend judgment on 
the Heddon hives and fixtures until they have tried 
at least ten of them fora year or more, for they 
can’t learn to appreciate their advantages, and use 
them properly in less time. The hive-covers are 
not meant to slide on, as described by Bro. H. Take 
the cover in both hands, bringing it down to place 
with a quick back-and-forth rotary movement, and 
it is adjusted instanter, without killing a bee. The 
propolis doesn't bother; they don't warp or blow 
off, and, if covered on one side with bits of comb or 
bees, turn them over and clean up at leisure. They 
need only to be used to be appreciated. 

Ihave experimented with foundation as largely 
as possible the past and present season, and agree 
with Doolittle and Hutchinson, that much of the 
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fdn. used in the brood- chamber when producing 
comb honey, and during a heavy honey flow, is 
worse than wasted. Limit the brood-chamber to 
the need of the queen, and force the bees into the 
boxes at the start, and there can be no question as 
to the profitable use of the foundation. 

T am using the “Heddon contracting method” 
(see A. B. J., page 437, 1885), altogether this season. 
It is a long progressive stride in the right direction, 
and will surely come into general use, Doolittle 
practices about the same method, I believe. I take 
great comfort in handling these honeyless brood- 
chambers. Five solid reversible sheets of brood, 
no crowded bulging combs or braces, and most of 
the bees come off with the boxes, und are out of the 
way when reversing or handling the combs. Now 
that reversible frames have demonstrated the de- 
sirability of reversing, practical honey-producers 
demand a reversible hive. Such hives must surely 
be invented before long; and so soon as one appears 
in the market, of practical construction, and one 
that does not do away with the laterally moving 
frame, I intend to adopt it. Take notice: My opin- 
ions are also subject to reversal as we progress. 

DWIGHT FURNESS. 

Furnessville, Ind., July 18, 1885. 
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POISON HONEY. 


Some additional Facts and Suggestions. 











CAUTION AGAINST TAKING HONEY FROM THE 
HIVES BEFORE IT IS RIPEK, ETC. 


| DITOR GLEANINGS:—When Prof. A. J. Cook 
3 makes a statement, and is supported in it by 
"rp Mr. A. I. Root, it seems almost presumption 
for any one to object; but it is possible for 

any one to be wrong. Prot. Cook says, in the 

last sentence on “* Poisoned Honey,” p. 445, that the 
“nectar which plants secrete does not partake of 
the qualities of the tissues.’”” You think he has 
“struck the root of the matter.”’ If this is the cor- 
rect view of the matter, why do flowers have their 
own peculiar smell or flavor? If there is no connec- 
tion between the juices of a plant and its nectar se- 
cretion, where does the peculiar aroma of each 
come from? We know that unless a tree or plant is 
rich in sap or juice, there will be but little or no 
honey. We know that honey secretion is directly 
dependent on a succulent, juicy condition of the 
flower, and that this condition necessitates an abun- 
dant flow of sap from which it can be secreted. 
Why, then, is not the honey from each class of hon- 
ey-producing plants flavored by its own peculiar es- 
sence? I claim that it is. Why does not white-clo- 
ver honey taste like that from the willow? Because 
of the pungency of the willow being lacking in the 
clover. Ihave been told here that willow honey is 
good as a preventive of fevers; that to use willow 
honey through the summer would be as good as a 
fever medicine. There is evidently a connection 
between its sap and its honey secretion, as is evi- 
denced by a similarity in taste. If the honey didn’t 
get its flavor directly from the juice in the flower, 
where could it get it from? What makes onion hon- 
ey smell so rank when freshly gathered, and, when 
capped, be so much milder, yet possessing the flavor 
of onion nevertheless? Why can an experienced 
bee-keeper take sample after sample of honey, and, 
by tasting, say, * This is willow, this is white clover, 
this is smartweed, this is basswood, this is golden- 
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” 


rod or boneset or mint or orange,” etc.? Whence 
this ab‘lity to distinguish? What property in a 
plant can we look to for the cause? Every honey- 
producing plant produces its own peculiar honey 
and no other, and this honey comes from its own pe- 
culiar juices, and partakes of the flavor of its own 
peculiar essence, and, to a greater or less degree, 


P . * * 7 ® | 
will be found to contain this essence. Unripe hon- | 


ey contains this essence in greater quantity than 
ripened or cap honey. 

I lived some years on the St. John’s River, in Flor- 
ida, among the yellow jessamine. I had a few hives 
of bees one year, but did not get enough of the 
honey to know much about it; but the reputation 
of the yellow jessamine there was then that it is 


poisonous, and I was told by the natives that it had | 
produced death. How and why, I think I can ex- 


plain. When the natives got honey in the spring, 
they cither got it by cutting a bee-tree or by “ rob- 
bing” a box gum; and much of such honey, you 
know, would be fresh and unripened. You know, 
ulso, that people who are not accustomed to eating 
honey will almost always gorge themselves when 


getting it in such shape and quantity. A good por- | 
tion of new uncapped honey of any kind, you well | 


know, will be as good as a dose of pills, and those 
people not used to bees and ripe or unripe honey do 
not understand these things. Hence the use of 


honey is often much abused, and particularly so the | 


yellow jessamine, which undoubtedly has poisonous 
properties to a certain extent when unripe. It is as 
good honey as any other when it is capped over. 

It is a very great blessing to honey-producers that 
there are so few injurious honey-bearing plants in 
this country. Bee-keepers ought to be taught 
through the bee-journals this one thing: That hon- 
ey is not fit to market until it has acquired a consis- 
tency which, had it been left in the hives, would 
induce the bees to cap it over. If any one has ever 
heard of any one suffering from eating capped or 


ripe honey, let him speak out. It is doubtful if such | 


a case will be reported or can be verified. Let it be 
renerally understood, that no honey is fit for sale 


that is not fit to cap. If the bee-keepers are not | 
careful, those enterprising newspapers that know | 


so little of honey adulteration, while pretending to 
know so much, will soon be saying that all the ex- 


tracted honey in the United States, whether it be | 


white, black, or green, is ull yellow jessamine, and 


certain to kill on the first taste. When the time | 


comes that all our honey is either glucose or poison- 
ous, some of us will have to go out of the business. 
There are plenty of people of intelligence who, were 
they to see a statement in a newspaper, prejudicial 
to honey, would think the statement exactly correct, 
because it was in the newspaper, and bee-keepers 
should be bold enough to correct these lies when- 
ever they find them. C. M. H1GGins, 75—139. 
Hahnville, & La., July 7, 1885. 


Friend H., by saying that the talk of | 


Prof. Cook ‘struck at the root of the mat- 
ter,’ I did not refer particularly to his con- 
cluding sentence. And this concluding sen- 
tence, | am sure, did not mean to convey the 
idea as you put it; but, rather, that if a 
plant were poisonous in its juices it would 
not necessarily follow that the honey secret- 
ed by its blossoms would also be poisonous. 
—I am glad of the additional facts you give 
us in regard to the yellow jessamine. Ihave 
eaten unripe honey in considerable quanti- 





ties, but I never experienced any bad effect. 
Of course, I did not gorge myself with it, 
for my taste does not lie in that direction.— 
Are we not in danger of falling into an error, 
friend H. and other friends, in criticising 
too severely the course of the newspapers? 
| They are on the lookout, of course, for 
items ; and as their patrons seem to prefer 
sensational items, no doubt there is a temp- 
tation to cater to that taste; but as a whole, 
are not our newspapers the great educators 
of the day? What we want to pray for, it 
seems to me, is for more of a spirit of fair- 
ness and truth, and I suppose we all need 
it. I know for one I do. 


oO 
LARGE BLACK ANTS. 





Another Protection against Moth and Worms. 
ALSO SOME FACTS ON AFTER-SWARMING. 





LEANINGS for July Ith came to-day. It al- 
° ways seems like a visit froma friend. I am 
3 till making bec keeping a specialty, and 

therefore am obliged to make it pay. I try 

to keep my number at 100, or thereabouts, 
|} and have ever since 1873. I remember then you 

predicted that my enthusiasm would not last, and 
| that I would give up the business. I trust I have 
learned something about bee-keeping since then. 
The article from Rey. L. L. Langstroth, on spiders 
preserving combs was given some years ago, and 
| in 1879 and '80 T used them with success, I discard- 
| ed them, and for three years I have used the large 
| black ants, which I assure you are very energetic 

hunters, and will take moth worms out of their bur- 
| rows. They make no litter, and do not cover combs 
| with webs. To procure them, go into the woods, 
| huntuparotten log having a nest of them, tuke a 
| section with enough of them (say 209) to scour your 
| yoom. My room is tight; the log is stood ina cor- 
ner. They never leave it, but make daily raids 
| over all the combs. In the absence of moths they 
can eat honey or drone brood. I wintered them two 
winters, and they cared for 300 combs. 

I have tried Heddon's plan to prevent after- 
swarms. It will not always work. Last season it 
| failed eight times, and this season six times. I 
have a plan which I follow which tends to weed out 
| poor strains of bees, and at the same time prevents 
after-swarms, and ensures a large surplus yield. 
| It is as follows: Stimulate all good strains early, 
| and get them to swarm first. Make nuclei of their 
brood and quecen-cells. They will hatch, and be 
laying by the time the other bees of the apiary 
swarm. When a swarm issues, take the old hive 
away and hive swarm on old stand, giving one 
frame of their brood; then proceed with the rest of 
brood to where one of your nuclei sat. Remove it. 
and place this hive in its place; then raise the 
frame with queen from nucleus, and place it in the 
hive. I forgot to say that I brush off all bees in 
front of swarm; the nucleus queen with the bees 
are at once a rousing swarm. The swarm has all 
the field-bees and many young ones besides. Both 
are ready to give surplus and all swarming is done 
for the season. 

Ciipping queens’ wings, with me, still ensures 
their loss by their being superseded at once. 

E. A. MORGAN, 
the child that grew so fast. 








Columbus, Wis., July 20, 1885. 
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CARNIOLAN QUEEN FROM FRANK 
BENTON. 


SOME REASONS FOR DELAY. 


Mm N Feb. 19th, this year, I sent $7.00 to Frank 
Pf Benton fora fine selected Carniolan queen, 
to be delivered during May. In about a 
month following I received a note from Mrs. 
Benton, acknowledging the receipt of my 
order, and stating that Mr. Benton had gone to 
Tunis, Africa, from thence to the Island of Cyprus, 
to Syria, and Jerusalem, and returning by way of 
Carniola. Mrs. Benton also stated that she could 
not promise the queen before the middle of May. 
Well, the queen did not arrive until July 13. She 
was mailed June 26th, and therefore was on the 
way 17 days (I live 25 miles N. W. of Philadelphia). 
She was accompanied by 17 workers, of which 15 
were dead; had consumed two-thirds of their candy. 
The queen is a fine large one, rather dark in color. 
She was successfully introduced, and commenced 
laying in two days after her release. The ac- 
companying workers were of about the size of Ital- 
ians, and the color (with the exception of a few, of 
aunarrow dark-yellow band), pitch black. At the 
same time, I received a postal card, stating that it 
had been impossible to get off sooner any Carniolan 
queen, as there had been experienced great dif- 
ficulty this season in getting them. Healso gave 
me credit of cne dollar, owing to the delay. Friend 
Root, I think this to be evidence sufficient to con- 
vince you of the inability of Mr. Benton to supply 
you sooner with Carniolan queens, although you 
had ordered nearly ayear ago. I give him credit 
for supplying his retailtrade first. I shouldn't think 
he would hold back your order for fear of having 
your judgment passed upon them, and scattered 
broadcast among bee-friends while you have not 
yet scen any Carniolan bees. I will, assoon as some 
are hatched out, send you a dozen or so. 
Hatfield, Pa., July 20, 188. E. K. BLANCK, M. D. 
Thanks. In regard to wholesale and re- 
tail, [had no idea of getting a queen from 
friend Benton any cheaper than anybody 
else. I ordered two for fear some accident 
might happen to a single one. I thought 
very likely he was unable to fill orders soon- 
er until notices came from different ones 
that they had received their Carniolan 
queens. It did not seem to me that their or- 
ders were older than mine. 


MORE ABOUT THE CARNIOLANS. 

On page 482, July GLEANINGS, W. W. Addison 
makes inquiry about Carniolan bees, and whether 
they hold out to Benton's descripton of them. For 
the benefit of those interested, I will state that I 
have found them to be all that Mr. B. claims for 
them, both as to gentleness and beauty. As for 
honey - gathering qualities, I am not so able to 
testify, for the simple reason that last year, on ae- 
count of breeding for queens for myself and neigh- 
bors, and the season being poor, I did not get to 
try them. This year the honey crop, on account of 
drought (which I hope is but a local matter), has de- 
stroyed the prospect of ascertaining the fact; but 
trom the manner in which they have filled their 
hives with brood, I have reason to think they will 
hold their own with other good bees, if not, to some 
extent, excel them. Last fall I took the imported 
queen and a couple of racks of bees to the Elkton, 
Md., fair. They were not entered in competition, 





but merely as a comparison. From those who saw 
and handled them while there, f should like to hear 
an opinion. Gro. H. REESS. 
Coatesville, Pa., June 22, 1885. 
"nh he 
“MAKING BEESWAX.” 


MRS. HARRISON TELLS HOW THEY MANAGE IT AT 
THEIR HOUSE. 


DO not know but I have told how I make bees- 
wax; but perhaps some sister has entered the 
GLEANINGS circle since, who would be bene- 
fited by a repetition. We keep in the neigh- 
borhood of one hundred colonies, more or less, 
and run mostly for comb honey, consequently have 
but little comb to melt—too small a quantity to war- 
rant the outlay for a wax-extractor. We have not 
steam to use, as Mr. Root has, but only a stove. I 
have an all-metal sieve, which fits over a pan; into 
this sieve I put all bits of comb, and IT save all 
scrapings, every mite. When it is full I put it into 
the oven when breakfast is being cooked, with wa- 
ter in the pan; and as it melts it filters into the wa- 
ter. The stove should not be very hot; if it is, the 
water and wax might boil over in the oven. Some- 
times when I take out the sieve the residue is dry, 
like corn meal, and free from wax. I let the wax 
cool, and then pour out the water from under it. I 
never let my comb accumulate, but keep it melted 
up. TI always scrape out the sieve every time into 
the stove and it burns readily. Saving every mite 
of wax is like saving paper-rags —too little business 
for most people; but it takes no more time than to 
waste it, and itis disagreeable stuff to be thrown 
down in an apiary, to be sticking to the feet, and 
thereby carrying dirt into the house. I think those 
who waste their scrapings would be surprised at 
the nice wax that can be obtained from them, even 
when there is not a piece of good comb. 

Atter the comb is melted I know it is safe from 
moths, and so I let it accumulate, when I choose a 
cool day for re-melting. I choose a pan that will 
fit one of the iron stove-kettles. One that slips in- 
side, and is held by the rim is best. In this pan the 
wax is melted over boiling water, with the pan coy- 
ered. I melt out the ends of a fruit-can, forming a 
eylinder, which I use to hold a coffee-strainer. I 
sect this cylinder holding the strainer into a small 
basin, and pour the wax into it; when the basin is 
full I take it off and set it into another one, and put 
it into the oven, to keep hot and drain.. Before I 
use the strainer again I knock out the residue into 
the stove. TI use the little pans that I bought for 
bee-feeders, and I rather like the wax in that shape. 
T let the wax settle a little while, and then pour it 
into a fresh pan, leaving the dregs. I keep all these 
utensils for wax, as it does not pay to clean them 
every time. I know a woman who melts up all her 
comb ina bread-pan in the oven, without any wa- 
ter, pouring it off through a hot coffee-strainer as 
fast as it melts. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Il. 

Why, Mrs. II., you have simply adopted 
our 35-cent wax-extractor. We sell the dish- 
pan and all-metal sieve, made so as to fit just 
right, for 85 cents. I commend your idea of 
having all the utensils you need kept togeth- 
er, and set away without cleaning. When- 
ever I see any of our girls trying to clean 
their utensils by scraping the wax off, I al- 
ways feel like scolding. 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 
eee DIFFERENT FIELDS: 


EXTRACTING VERY THICK HONEY. 
>» AST summer was a very busy one for me, and 
» IT neglected to extract the honey from the 
@” colonies run for extracted honey, as fast as 
they gathered it, but kept taking out the 





filled combs and putting empty ones in their | 
place. When the honey season closed I had a nice | 


lot of sealed honey in brood-combs ready to extract, 
but had not any more time to extract it than during 
the summer, as [ thought, so I stored them away 
and left them until so late that the honey became 
so thick that I questioned whether it could be ex- 
tracted at all. But Doolittle, in GLEANINGS of Nov. 


1, came to my relief, and told all about now to do it, | 


and last week I tried his plan, and it worked toa 
charm, just as well as in warm weather, as far as I 
could discover, except that it had to be done by the 
side of the kitchen stove, and that is the women's 
domain; and, * look out” if you should be so unfor- 
tunate as to drop honey on the floor, and get it on 
the door-knobs, ete. After I had finished extracting 
I was so well pleased with the job that I said to the 
partner of my joys and sorrows that I would again 
subscribe for GLEANINGS, as I considered this arti- 
cle alone worth more than the subscription price. 
By the way, the extractor I use is a home-made 
one, the gearing of which is made of an old fash- 
ioned apple-parer, and it did not throw any honey 
over the top either, that I discovered. All it cost 
me was fifteen cents for the gearing, and my labor. 
Williamsville, N. Y. JOUN S. SNEARLY. 


NAMING THE FRIENDS WHOSE PICTURES APPEAR 
IN THE PHOTOGRAPH MEDLEY OF THE NEW OR- 
LEANS BEE-KEEPERS’ CONGRESS. 

On page 389, Jas. A. Nelson wants to know if we 
can not number the bee-keepers as they appear on 
our photograph taken at the N.O. Bee Congress. 
You seem to think not. Now, friend Root, suppose 
you commence, say at the familiar face of Viallon, 
on the left of the picture, but to our right as we 


face it, and call him No. 1, and Mr. Flournoy, of | 


Texas, No. 2, ete., coming on down the line toward 
the very familiar faces of A. 1. Root and Newman. 
There are just five lines, and numbering them from 
east to west, or right to left, we could affix the num- 


ber, and let every man or woman call out his or her | 


name through the journals. By this means I think 
we could very accurately get every name on the 
photo. I, too, should like to be in possession of all 
the names. I never expect to meet these faces 
again in the flesh, but I should like to have a card 
appended to my photo, giving all the names in full. 
Clinton, La., July 7, 185. W. F. Roperts, M. D. 


A COLONY KILLS TEN QUEENS. 





Ihave nine stands in Simplicity hives, all doing | 
well but one. That one’s trouble is, killing their | 
queens in trying to build them up in the spring. | 


They kill their queen, and J, according to your in- 
struction, introduced another, and she laid one day 
and night, and they killed her also. I gave them 
brood and they raised one; she remained in the 


hive about four days, and she was killed also, and | 


so on until they have raised and killed eight virgin 
queens and two laying queens, and they all have re- 
mained about four days inthe hive before being 
killed. No eggs of fertile workers haye been seen. 
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Ihave kept giving them brood to raise queens from, 
| and they have kept up their colony very well. They 
| have filled their comb with pollen, and yet they will 

have no queen. They have got queen-cells capped 


| over now, and I suppose they will behave as before. 


Jordan, Ky. A. C. CLOVER. 


THE TURNER RASPBERRY. 

I notice that Mr. Heddon, in his circular, recom- 
mends and also offers for sale the Turner as a great 
honey-producing plant. As I devote alittle of my 
time experimenting, I will give my experience 
with the Turner. I have fruited it here three years 
without any cultivation. I find it very hardy; 
spreads rapidly, soon takes possession of considera- 
ble ground; canes are short, smooth, and thornless; 
plenty of bloom and ripe fruit at the same time, 
making its season very long. Bees are on it all the 
time, so that to get at any of its fruit or bloom 
would be much like trying to get hold of a balled 
queen. IT think the reason the bees take the fruit 
here is, they don't tind much honey before Septem- 
ber. The fruitis rather soft for a distant market; 
but for a near market, or for home use, is excellent. 
I never saw so much fruit and bloom on the same 
amount of ground before anywhere, and T have 
been over 18 different States. I will here plant it 
on waste ground only, on account of its rapid 
spreading. We must experiment, in order to find 
out which fruits are best calculated for our soil; 
and while so doing, must expect to meet with some 
bitter disappointments. The Gregg and Cuthbert, 
that prove so valuable in some parts of the coun- 

try, amount to nothing on my soil. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

I believe that the Crescent will be my favorite 
strawberry; but, Mr. Root, IT suppese that you will 
never plant it, because it often goes by the nume of 
“Lazy Man's" strawberry; that is, being able to take 
care of itself on nearly any soil. 

Nashville, Mo. JOHN UMHOLS. 

_ Thanks for your report, friend U. It 
seems to me that our best raspberries are 
now ready to take a foremost rank in our 

‘list of honey-plants. Raspberries, buck- 

| wheat, alsike clover, and rape can all be 

' raised with a fair show of being profitable 

investments. 


| 
| Please tell me the cause and remedy. 
| 
| 
| 


CARP. 

In the fall cf 1883 1 made a pond about 50x70 feet, 
partly by excavating, and partly by damming 
across a hollow in which was aspring. Above this 
pond I made another dam, in order to throw the 
surface water into a ditch above, and run it around 
pond No.1. I saw it would take but little work to 
make asmaller pond above No. 1. I did so, and 
made No. 2 about two-thirds as large us the first. 
| Ou the €th day of last May T put 8 two year old Ger- 
| man carp into pond No.2. On the 2Ist of May I 
saw the first young iish, about 's or 4 of an inch 
long. During the summer I have taken from No. 2, 
3000 young carp from 2 to 6 inches long, and put 
them in No. 1, and have sold 500 at $5.0) per 100. 

Milan, Ind. T. F. WILSON. 


GRASSHOPPERS ASSISTING BEES IN GATHERING 
HONEY FROM RED CLOVER. 

Yesterday us I was passing through a clover field 

I heard the hum of bees at work; and stopping to 

look around I saw hundreds of bees of all kinds— 

blacks, hybrids, and Itulians, busily at work on the 
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red clover. As I had never seen many bees work- 
ing on the red clover before, I commenced to look 
closer, and found the cause to be this: The grass- 
hoppers, which are very numerous here now, had 
eaten the flowers off even with the head, leaving 
the tube of the flower only about one-third long, thus 
giving every access to the nectar it contained. 
Bees have not done much so far. 
1—IRA WILLIAMS, 4—8. 

Georgetown, Iowa, July 4, 1885. 

Friend W., the case you mention is novel 
indeed, and L believe it is the first time that 
Ihave heard of grasshoppers being of any 
use to anybody or any thing. 


WHAT AILS THE BEES ?—AN ANSWER TO INQUIRY 
ON PAGE 459. 


C.D. Wright, on p. 459, asks, ‘What ails the bees?” 
I have had the same trouble, and think I have found 
out what itis. My bees last fall put in large quan- 
tities of fall honey, and some of it was left uneap- 
ped. This honey absorbed moisture, and soured in 
the cells. [have put these combs into the hives for 
the bees to clean up, and in all weak swarms the 
bees get drunk and tumble out of the hive. Some 
vet over it and go back for more, but many never 
get back. I put in two combs to a swarm last even- 
ing, and this morning a number of bees were com- 
ing out staggering. Metheglin is too much for 
them, and they get out of the hive into the gutter, 
like human beings. This soured honey should be 
extracted before the combs are given to the bees to 
clean up. I think this soured honey has caused the 
loss of several nice queens for me this season. 

East Saginaw, Mieh., July &. L. C. WHITING. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

Friend Root, lam rather surprised that you are 
in favor of, and bothering with, a reversible frame. 
* Localities differ;’’ but with us, any queen that does 
not fill with brood to the top bar the shallow L. 
frame, nec.Is “reversing,’’ and usually gets it quick. 

The situation at this date, June 24, with the bee- 
keepers in eastern Indiana, is this: No surplus yet, 
and only a few colonies that have commenced 
storing in sections. Bees generally strong, but so 
far but very little swarming. Weather is unfavor- 
able for the secretion of honey; white and red clo- 
ver is mostly winter-killed. We still hope for some 
surplus, although the season here usuaily ends 
July 10th. 

Our own bees wintered well; lost 5 out of 70, two 
of which the winter is not to blame for. We were 
never in more splendid trim, and ready for business, 
than this spring. 


Lyons Station, Ind. JONAS SCHOLL, €5—70. 


QUEEN-CELLS AND A LAYING QUEEN. 

The two queens I bought were introduced safely; 
but had I written you about a week ago I would 
have said that one was killed, because a frame of 
eggs given the colony at the time contained five 
queen cells six days later. Would you please tell 
me why they started queen-cells when they had a 
laying queen? I can not find any thing about it in 
the A BC book. 2—GustT. WLEDERHOLD, 3—7. 

Yonkers, N. Y., July 16, 1835. 

Friend W., your case is one of the excep- 
tions that occur once in a great while. I 
should say the bees were not quite satisfied 
With the other queen, and stubbornly pushed 
avhead with their preparations for raising an- 
other. Such cases are so rare, however, that, 





in the presence of queen-cells, especially if 
at the same time we find no bees or very 
small larvee, it may be considered practically 
conclusive that the colony is queenless. 


SOUR HONEY, AND WHAT TO DO WITH IT. 

I have some sour honey, and do not know what to 
do with it; please tell me. Would it do to feed the 
bees? and if stored in the sections, would it do to 
sell? I looked through all of the bee-journals fora 
year anda half,and did not see any thing about 
sour honey. I also looked through the A BC. 

Blue Springs, Mo., July 17, 1885. G. E. HUGHEs. 

Friend II., according to my experience the 
honey will not be made fit for use by feeding 
it to the bees, although they will often im- 
prove it considerably by taking it up and 
storing it in the combs. I do not know any 


thing you can do with it except to feed ita 
little at a time during a dearth of honey 
from the fields, to weak colonies or nuclei 
that will use it all up for brood-rearing or 
queen-rearing. 


FROM BLASTED HOPES TO REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 

1 was almost a fit subject for Blasted Hopes last 
spring, having lost 75 out of 80 colonies of bees; but 
remembering that always after a storm comes the 
sunshine, I determined to try again. I bought 14 
one-frame nuclei with tested queens, of friend 
Oliver Foster (who, by the way, is a square man to 
deal with). They have done extra well. I got them 
the 16th of May. All but two have cast very large 
swarms, and all have made more or less box honey 
—some 49 to 50 lbs. We got some white-clover hon- 
ey—the first we ever had here. White clover is just 
getting started here. We are just through bass- 
wood, which was very good this year, and lasts with 
us eight or ten days. I hada hive on the scales 
during basswood flow. They brought in from six to 
eight lbs. a day, and during the night would evapo- 
rate about one-sixth. Did you ever know how much 
honey would evaporate? Ihave about 600 Ibs. of 
comb honey ready for market now. Iam selling at 
20 ctg, Have now 35 swarms, We get most of our 
honey here in August and September. 

Hillsdale, Ia., July 18, 1885. E. W. PITzerR. 

Yes, friend P., I did know that new honey 
during a damp spell of weather would evap- 
orate fully as much as you mention. 

CUTTING SMOOTH SECTIONS WITH A SAW ONLY, 
AND NO PLANER. 

I read with great interest the article in regard to 
making smooth sections with an ordinary saw. 
Now, I wish to call your attention to the piece I 
herewith send you, as a specimen cut with a 
Simonds saw, 8 inches diameter, 20 guage rim, ona 
mandrel which has been in constant use for nine 
years, and has never been trued up or rebabbited. 
The saw originally had 100 teeth. I cut out half of 
them. The saw has been in use for two years, and 
has been seta number of times, and has a slight 
set now. It requires some care and skill to runa 
saw so thin as this; but it cuts so “sweet,” and 
takes out so little, it is almost like cutting witha 
knife. The great secret about this smooth-sawing 
business, besides having dry straight-grained wood, 
is to give the saw time to do its work without 
crowding it. You may hear from me again on the 
section question. S. Y. ORR. 

Morning Sun, Iowa, July 4, 1885. 
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FRIEND SHERBURNE'S FEEDER. 

I think I have a novelty of a feeder for spring 
feeding and stimulating purposes which I will de- 
scribe for the benefit, may be, of some one. I 
bought the cheapest tin, 10x14, and cut het sheet in- 
to five strips 10 in. long, turned up the edges so as 
to make little pans *; in. deep, put two or three 
little slats lengthwise in the pans to prevent daub- 
ing the bees. The slats need not be nailed; spring 
the tin enough to hold them in place, that is all. 
Set the hive level, and slide them in at the entrance, 
under the combs. If *; in. is too deep, make them 
1, in., and a little wider; they will hold enough 
syrup, and will slide readily under the frames or 
combs of box hives. They can be drawn out by the 
fingers or a small hook; pour the syrup from a 
small spout, to prevent running the pans over. 
Whenever it is warm enough to feed at the top 
these pans can be used at the bottom, unless the 
colony is very weak; and for ease and convenience 
I know of no better. I have used fifty this spring. 
I am aware that they can not be used in every case; 
but I should make my hives so as to use them. 
Their chief merit is, that the top need not be un- 
covered and warm air allowed to escape; also labor 
saved in feeding. ROLAND SHERBURNE. 

Lone Tree, Ia., May 18, 1885. 


SPASMODIC CRAMP OF QUEENS AFTER THEY ARE 
CAUGHT BY THE WINGS. 


Last night, about sundown, we (Mrs. M. and my- 
self) were taking out some queens which were to be 
delivered next day, and we caught a very nice 
young Italian queen by the wings, very carefully, 
too, and she doubled up and died instantly. We then 
went to another hive (after again washing our 
hands thoroughly), and caught the queen in the 
same manner, and she acted exactly like the first 
one. We closed up the hive after having put both 
queens in on the frames of their hives, and left 
them until this morning, when 1 looked at them 
again. The first one we caught was as dead as ever; 
but the other one was all right, and attending to her 
domestic duties. Neither of the queens could have 
possibly got hurt any in handling, as we were very 
eareful. Both queens acted exactly alike, and had 
the same treatment, and they were sisters, and both 
were laying queens. They had been laying for 
four days. Now,can you tell me what is the mat- 
ter? Ihave studied your A BC until Lean repeat 
it almost word for word, but can find no explana- 
tion for the conduct of those queens. 

Pickering, Mo., July 9, 1885. G. B. MCARTHUR, 

Friend M., the above phenomenon is not 
unusual, and it has been before mentioned 
in the pages of GLEANINGS. I have never 
known it to result fatally before, however. 
But where a queen cramps and doubles up 
in this way, if she is placed back among the 
bees she straightens out all right generally. 


MRS. HARRISON REPORTS A POOR HONEY YIELD. 

The linden bloom has come and gone, and not one 
pound of comb honey has been taken off this season. 
This must be one of the “off”’ years, as the “ dishes 
were all right side up” to gather it. The clovers 
are blooming, as it has been a showery season, but 
the nights are too cool for the secretion of nectar. 
Nearly every day bees are very busy for several 
hours in the afternoon. There have been but few 
swarms, and bees are not rich in wax, as they are 
during some years at this time. Old honey is near- 
ly all out of market. Mrs. L, HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill. 





AN A B © SCHOLAR GIVES HIS EXPERLENCE, WITH 
A LITTLE PLEASANTRY. 

Ihave had the “ hen-fever,” and got through it 
safely, and now I have got aslight attack of ‘ bee- 
fever,” from which Iam not yet convalescent. A 
neighbor died very suddenly. His widow wished to 
dispose of his bees. To help out, 1 bought five 
swarms in old-fashioned box hives, and put them 
on an old bench, where they have wintered safely 
(no protection). Last week one hive swarmed. At 
first L said, ** Let them go.’ They clustered on top 
of an elm-tree about 40 feet from the gronnd—an 
immense swarm. It seemed as large as a half-bush- 
el measure. It was too big to be lost, and so with 
two of my boys we got up a ladder, cut off the limb, 
and put the bees in an old shoe-box. Then I drove 
across the country to a friend’s—-a bee-keepers even 
miles off, got an L. Simplicity hive, transferred the 
bees, and thus got ‘‘inoculated.’”’ I obtained your 
A BC book, to find how to treat the complaint; but 
it only made matters worse. The disease is spread- 
ing. Ihave built some hives have more under way; 
have been buying fdn.; have made a smoker; pro- 
pose totransfer all the colonies to L. hives. I haven't 
got stung yet, but I don’t crow any for fear I may. 
Exeuse brevity (?). lonly wrote to thank you for 
the information derived from your book. 

Rye, N. Y., June 2, 1885. A. M. HALSTED. 


We clip the following from the Canadian 
Bee Journal, in the department of “Our Own 
Apiary:”’ 

BEES CONFINING THE QUEEN. 

A swarm issued at our home apiary. The fore- 
man removed all the queen-cells except three, and 
no other queen-cells remained in the hive, nor were 
there any more started. About fifteen days after- 
ward another swarm issued. On examining the 
hive we found that the bees had actually kept 
those queens confined six or seven days after the 
should have gnawed out. One queen had been al- 
lowed to hatch, she leading out the second swarm, 
while the other two queens were in the cells, and, 
strange to say, the bees had seemingly continued to 
put wax on the outside of the cells until they were 
of an enormous size. We cut open the other two 
cells and liberated the other two queens. They 
were fine, and could fly as well as queens hatched 
several days. The wax was more than six times as 
thick as is usual on ordinary queen-cells. We do 
not know how to account for this strange freak of 
the bees; in fact, itis hard to account for some of 
the things bees do. 

Friend Jones, the case you present is cer- 
tainly novel. We do not remember that we 
have seen any thing of the kind in our apia- 
ry. Itisa wonder that the young queens 
didn’t starve, confined this length of time. 


HOW TO MAKE A CAVE. 

On page 313 of GLEANINGS, May 15, 1885, Mr. D. E. 
Brubaker asks how to make acave. I will try to 
answer the question, not exactly how to make a 
cave, but a bee-house and cave combined, that will 
give better satisfaction in wintering bees, than a 
eave. My friend Julius Topell built a bee - house 
on this plan, and such a bee-house costs very little 
cash, only some labor that nearly every body can 
do who is brought up ona farminanew country; 
viz., after the ground floor was excavated about 1% 
feet deep, and drain laid (excavation 10 x 16 ft.), 
studs were set all around 2 ft. apart and outside of 
these another set of studs so as to make a hollow 
space lft. apart. After the studs are boarded up 
with any common or old pieces of boards, fill up 
this hollow space with dry forest-leaves, then a top 
floor laid one foot lower than the length of studs; 
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studs are eight ft. above ground floor, a roof made 
of split red-oak shingles, one door on south side, 
one ventilator through the roof and down through 
the upper floor, and then four fect thick filled up 
all around with ground, a kind of stiff clay used in 
this case, so as to keep the earth in place as fast as 
the earth is filled in; a loose stone wall leans 
toward the earth, which is built all around up to the 
roof, on the upper floor (2 feet packed with forest- 
leaves) putin from the gable ends, and the gables 
boarded. Mr. Topell put in his bee-house, in 1883-'8, 
32 colonies; wintered them all. In 1884-85, 69 colo- 
nies 4 tiers high; lost only 4, and these were very 
small ones. The hive contains 7 frames of his own 
make, §X 13% inches. He lost these by sheer starv- 
ation—too much extracting. Now, my suggestion 
would be for a man of more means to make the in- 
ner hollow space of brick, and the outside wall laid 
in mortar. A plate on this wall, and roof carried 
over the whole concern, and a double door 4 ft. 
apart on the south gable; such a building will last a 
lifetime. My bees are doing well. 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 10. RUDOLPH Brown. 


BROOD IN SECTIONS, AND ITS RELATION TO SHAL- 
LOW FRAMES. 

ITinclose 27 cents forasample by mail of your 
new perforated wooden honey-board. I had thought 
of using perforated zine, but it strikes me that this 
vrooden honey-board may bave more stability, and 
be better every way. I need something of the kind 
very much indeed, to keep the queen out of the 
sections. When I used a frame 10 inches deep in 
the clear, it was very hard to get bees to work in 
top boxes at all. Then T went to work and cut them 
all down to eight inches, and, whew! nine out of 
every ten had brood of all kinds in the sections, in- 
cluding lots of queen-cells. All this gave me lots of 
trouble, and I am resolved to have no more of it. 

Lynn, Mass. pats R, FREEMONT. 








FEEDING EGGS AND MILK; ALSO SOME SUGGESTIONS 
HOW TO MAKE BEES DEFEND THEMSELVES. 

Dzierzon, on page 258 of his ‘“* Rational Bee-Keep- 
ing,” tells us something about egg and milk feed- 
‘ing. I should like to know if it has been tried in 
this country, and how it works; how much to feed, 
and how to feed it. Would there be any sugar sav- 
ed by feeding them? I wish you would tell all you 
know about it, as there will be more than one poor 
bee-keeper at his wit’s end to know what to do in the 
spring, after such a poor season as this has been. 
We always have plenty of eggs and milk about that 
time of year. 

I had quite a time getting my bees ready for win- 
ter. L had to feed 600 lbs. of granulated sugar, and 
they had robbing on the brain the worst I ever saw. 
Feeding is the best thing I ever tried, to make bees 
fight that won't defend their stores. Did you ever 
try it? If you didn’t, the next swarm you catch 
that way, you try feeding them about one pint in 
the five-cent feeder for about two nights. If they 
don't spunk up, then stir them up the third morn- 
ing, and leave the feeder in front of the hive a 
while. They will boil out to defend their old dry 
feeder when they won't defend their stores. After 


they get to fighting, take the feeder away, and they 
commonly keep their “dander” up. I worked sev- 
eral colonies that way last fall, and it never failed, 
I packed my bees in L, hives, with division-board, 
and forest-leaves at the sides, and chaff cushions on 
top. 


I wish I had the leaves out and chaff in their 





place. I put them in when they were dry and brit- 

tle, and packed them in tolerably tight, and they 

drew dampness enough to make them swell and 

push the boards insome. B.T. BALDWIN, 25—43. 
Marion, Grant Co., Ind. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN WAX. 

As the question comes up a good many times 
among our bee-journals and bee-keepers, as to the 
amount of wax contained in old combs, I will give 
you my experience in this matter. In my first lot 1 
had 7 Ibs. of comb, in about half of which brood had 
been reared once only. This yiclded 5 lbs. of pretty 
white wax. In my second lot [ had 3) Ibs. of combs, 
all ages, from one to five years old; this yielded me 
12 lbs. of nice clear yellow wax. In the third lot I 
had 17 lbs. of combs, old and dark, all of it; some of 
it] knew to be ten years old, and none less than 
two years old, and very little of it but that was six 
and seven years old. This yielded 4 Ibs. of dark 
yellow wax. 

From this it may be seen that new combs are al- 
most or quite all pure wax; combs three or four 
years old contain about two-fifths wax, while combs 
six and seven years old only about one-fourth or 
less of wax. 

To cut up sheets of wax or foundation, use a 
butcher-knife, as you advise (sharp), and keep it 
wiped on arag saturated with kerosene oil. This 
does not injure your fdn. in the least. In this way 
I cut fdn. easily, thirty to forty sheets high, clear 
through, without any more difficulty than cutting 
eight or ten sheets high, as there is no sticking, and 
you may cut as deep as your knife is long, or near- 
ly so. 3—ABBOTT L. SWINSON, 44—50. 

Goldsboro, N. C., May 24, 1885. 

Friend 8., your experiments are interest- 
ing as well as valuable. We should infer 
from your deductions, that it does not al- 
ways pay to render up old combs. 

HORSEMINT HONEY. 

I send you, by to-day’s mail, a sample of horse- 
mint honey. What do you think of it? and how 
does it compare, in your opinion, with white-clover 
and basswood honey of the North? What is it worth 
in the Northern markets? C. A. WHEELER. 

Brighton, Texas, July 11, 18%. 

Friend W., your sample is beautiful—clear 
as crystal, good body, and beautiful flavor. 
There is just a little trace of that peculiar 
odd flavor especially belonging to horsemint 
honey, but it is so slight that I should think 
the honey ought to compare favorably with 
any clover or basswood honey made. In 
fact, I believe I should like a good dish full, 
like the sample you sent me, better than 
either clover or basswood; but I might in 
time tire of it quicker. I could not say what 
it would bring in the Northern markets, for 
there is a prospect that honey will have to be 
sold very low this season. See honey quota- 
tions on page 475. 

RASPBERRY HONEY. 

I send you a sample of honey made from red rasp- 
berry only. Bees don’t work on white clover nearly 
as well as on red raspberry, which is roaring all day 
with bees. Don't be afraid to taste of it. 

Cedar Creek, Wis., July 13, 1885. N. HANER. 

Friend H., the sample of honey you send 
is beautiful. It is so much like white clover 
that I should be inclined to call it an extra- 
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fine specimen of clover honey, although it 
has a flavor slightly different when one no- 
tices carefully. I believe it is also of a deep- 
er straw color than clover honey. If it is al- 
ways like this, | should say that the honey 
from red raspberry will rank equal to any 
clover honey made, although the honey may 
be a little more *‘ on the straw,” as I have 
mentioned. Now, then, friends, we can get 
raspberries and honey too, therefore red rasp- 
berries are a safe honey-plant. We have 
just been sampling some specimens of the 
Marlborough a ey © The plant is a won- 
derful grower. The berries are very large, 
and of excelient flavor. If full-grown plants 
fruit as well as our little ones less than two 
feet high, we want a big plantation of Marl- 
boroughs.—We notice a good many speak of 
the red raspberry being especially a honey- 
plant. Don’t bees get honey from the black 
raspberry also? We have not had an oppor- 
tunity of testing iton our grounds. All that 
we have in full bearing are red, and the bees 
are extremely fond of them. 


BEES BALLING THEIR OWN QUEEN. 
Referring to Mrs. Harrison's inquiry on page 445, 
I should like to instance a case which has recently 
come under my own observation. I have a very 
fine and prolific Italian queen which was hatched 
last August, and wintered on three frames. Soon 


after spring opened this colony increased to eight 
frames, all filled with brood. About this time I | 


commenced taking frames of brood from them for 
other colonies, giving them frames of full fdn. in 
place, and have kept this up till the present time. 
About ten days ago, upon opening this hive I no- 
ticed a ball of bees, and by smoking them I found 
the old queen in the center. After being liberated, 
she seemed frightened — running about on the 
comb, and was immediately caught by the bees and 
balled again—this time by a larger ball than before. 


Aslwas afraid they would kill her, I caught her | 
and caged her in a Peet cage, on the comb, with the | 
slide out. After a few days she was out attending | 


to her business, and the bees all well disposed 
toward her. This colony was full of bees, with 


plenty of brood, honey, pollen, ete., and was in | 


every way prosperous. I give you the facts; and 

aslam young inthe business I will refrain from 

comments. C. W. COSTELLOW. 
Waterboro, Maine. 


CARP FOR THE TABLE, AND HOW TO COOK THEM. 

We have carp over here in Kentucky. They are 
wonderful growers, but they do not make a good 
bill of fare for every one, by any means. If you 
take them right from the pond and fry them they 
will taste of mud. I took one from my neighbor's 
pond, and it had a flavor of cold cabbage. This 
taste may have been given by feeding cabbage 
from the table, which I understand was done. If 
so, it shows that we may improve the quality of the 
fish by proper feeding. Indeed, we had about made 
up our minds to keep them from our table, but 
lately we have been successful in preparing them. 
We now kill and dress, and scald the skin off, as you 
would a cat-fish; then put them in salt and water 
until next day, then bring to a boil in clear water. 
Now bake or fry, and you have a very good fish, but 
not equal to the best fish of our county. We had 
one to-day for dinner, weighing about 5 Ibs., pre- 
pared in this way, and it was pronounced a very 


good fish. If you have any better way of preparing 
them, please let me know. H. C. HERSPERGER. 

Keene, Ky., July 13, 1885. 

Friend H., I think if you will try feeding 
our carp on some other kind of food short! 
yefore they are taken for the table, you will 
find the quality of the flesh all that you may 

desire. This matter is very fully treated in 
the A BC of Carp Culture. You may have 
corn-fed fish as well as corn-fed beef. 

HOW THOSE STRAWBERRIES TURNED OUT. 

In April, 18814, L put out a whole town lot, which is 
59 ft. wide by 150 ft. long, in strawberries, of which 
1 had 17 different varieties, all of highly recom- 
mended kinds, of which the James Vick has been a 
total failure; the Windsor Chief, the largest berry; 
the Manchester the very latest, and a good bearer; 
but the old Wilson and the Crescent have been the 
most profitable, both affording good berries from 
the first to the last, and both kinds producing more 
| than double what the most of the other kinds have 
| done. Well, this is how they turned oft: I have to- 
| day, July 4, picked and sold 22 quarts, which is the 
| last. Total, 666 quarts, or 20 bushels and a half, all 
of which have been sold or used at home, except 48 
quarts shipped to Dennison. Average price 10 cts. 
aquart. Largest picking in one day, St qts. Next. 

A. A. FRADENBURG., 
| Port Washington, O., July 4, 1°85. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


COOK’S BEE-BRUSH. 


| Many of the friends have declared they 
| much preferred the old style of bee-brush in- 
/ vented and manufactured by our old friend 
| T. J. Cook, and we have just made arrange- 
| ments to furnish them again, as well as the 
| Davis brush, which is just now having such 
_alarge sale. The letter below explains the 
/matter. It also tells us something about 
| how to use either the Cook or Davis brush. 






| 
| 





NEW POINT. 
| _ BND. 


| THE COOK BEE-BRUSH. 
We give a cut of the Cook brush as it was 
| made before he died ; and in accordance with 
friend Davis’ kind offer we are prepared to 
| furnish them at the same price as the Davis 
brush ; namely, 15 ets. con. If wanted by 
| mail, 3 cts. each extra for postage. 
| Isend you by this mail one of Cook's brushes im- 
| proved. When you get it unwrapped take out the 
tack, put in the handle, drive in the tack again, then 
| dip the brush in water up to the head, then smoothe 
| it out with the hand and let it dry, and the brush is 
ready for use. I send it that way to prevent getting 
broken in the mails. 

Theodore J. Cook was a cousin of mine, and an 
only child of James and Elizab th Cook. He was as 
fine a young man as ever marked this country, a 
member of the Methodist Church, and I think a true 
Christian. His pareuts are very wealthy, yet Theo- 
dore never indulged in any thing bad in his life; 
and, friend Root, you have no idea how it would 
please uncle and aunt to know that his brushes are 
still wanted. C.F. Muth thinks they are ahead of 
my brushes yet. J.8. C. Davis, 

Balistown, Ind., July 4, 1885. 


| 
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LOW PRICE OF HONEY IN CALIFORNIA. 

There has been a large amount of first-class honey 
sold here at 3% cents per lIb., to be shipped 
to Europe—a very low price, I think, as a case 
with two cans costs a dollar cash, and cach case 
had to be strapped with strap iron at both ends and 
middle. There is supposed to be a large amount of 
honey in first hands yet, in this county. I have on 
hand about five-sixths of last year’s crop, which I 
feel inclined to hold for a better price than the 
above. I disposed of asmall amount of honey at 
the stores, for whatever I can get; take pay in 
trade, no cash. Although honey is so cheap, the 
storekeepers tell me that they sell 10 or 12 lbs. of 
syrup to 1 lb. of honey. I wrote recently to England 
to inquire about the prospects for disposing of hon- 
ey there, but lam advised not to send any honey 
there, on account of so much adulterated honey 
that has been sent there. The English are suspi- 
cious of all foreign honey. Several of my neigh- 
bors have sent honey to the Eastern States, with re- 
sults rather discouraging. Can you give us any 
late information about the practicability of the Stan- 
ley automatic extractor? CHARLES WEST. 

San Bernardino, Cal. 


A LITTLE ““PLEASANTRY”’ IN HIS EXPERIENCE IN 
WINTERING BEES. 


1 lost all but one swarm last winter, wintering on 
summer stands. I think these open winters (open 
to criticism) are very hard on bees left on summer 
stands. We have avery good winter-house in which 
we have wintered our bees several winters very 
successfully. It is warmed by steam-heating pipes, 
and the temperature is never as low as freezing. 


But as others were wintering on summer stands 
with apparently good results, we were induced to 
try the experiment, expecting, of course, we should 
have an open winter. Well, we have got the expe- 
rience; but, the bees ! oh, where are they? 1 really 
don't know, unless they are in somebody's apiary 
who has exercised a little more judicious care and 
judgment than I have. But 1 want some bees, even 
if I do feel somewhat guilty of committing bee- 
slaughter in the first degree. 

Iam not keeping bees for a business, but merely 
for the pleasure of it. I am very fond of the saucy 
little imps, and I like very much to work with them 
when I have the time to spare. I am superintend- 
ing a large oil-works here, owned by Mr. E. E. Clapp, 
of President, Pa., and my time is nearly all occupied 
in that direction; but still I find an hour or two 
nearly every day that I can give to my bees. 

W.G. SAMPSON. 

McGraw, Warren Co., Pa., May 18, 1885. 


SETTING HIVES CLOSE TOGETHER ; ALSO SOME 
FACTS AS TO WHETHER BIRDS KILL BEES. 

GLEANINGS especially mentions the setting of 
hives close together. Well, I do it. Yes, after 
reading all that GLEANINGS has said in regard 
to it for the past three years. I use scantling 2 x 3 
inches, and 16 ft. long, raised 10 in. from the ground 
on brick pillars, as benches on which to set my colo- 
nies and nuclei of queen-rearing hives. Of my full 
colonies I usually set 9, facing all the same way, on 
one of these 16-foot benches; of the nucleus hives, 
which are made to hold 6 L. frames, with a partition 
between each three frames, and a hole bored, one at 
each end, into each nucleus, so that one nucleus in 
these double hives works out back and the other 





side front, I set 8 of these double nuclei to a 16-foot 
bench, thus having 16 three-frame nuclei on a 16- 
foot bench, entrances being about 2 ft. apart, front 
and back. They are mostly of one color, too, but I 
don’t think that is advisable. I should prefer to 
have each alternate hive of adifferent color. I have 
never had any trouble with my full colonies, set as 
above. Out of 100 queens reared and mated from 
my nuclei so set this spring, 1 have had only two 
lost, or had four queens disappear before they be- 
gan to lay, after being hatched. I think the most of 
our queens which disappear before laying do so be- 
cause they are caught by birds and insects. During 
last September and October I lost nearly half the 
queens I had hatched out from my nuclei, before 
they began to lay; so this spring I kill all the bee- 
martins and any other birds that I find around that 
are catching any bees. Hence I have lost scarcely 
any queens from my nuclei. I have them all num- 
bered, and I keep a record of the time of hatching 
out, the first eggs laid, the taking-out of a queen, 
the giving of a cell, ete. 
38—ABBOTT L. SWINSON, 44—50. 

Goldsboro, N. C., June 12, 1885. 

Friend S., your arrangement will work 
very well, providing you do not have your 
rows too long. For instance, where the row 
is only 16 feet in length, the bees will count, 
as it were, the number of their hive from 
each end. Should you continue this row 100 
feet, however, I think you would find that, 
with the exception of a few. near each end, 
the rest would all be mixed up. 

SOME UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES IN QUEEN-REARING. 

Last year I wrote you anitem concerning a rather 
unusual performance of a queen, published in Nov. 
GLEANINGS. From your remarks, I see you mis- 
understood the case, and intended to correct your 
impression before. While painting a cover, some 
of the paint ran through the cover and fell on some 
of the bees, the queen among others. The next day 
they swarmed, I put them in a new hive. Two days 
later they showed great agitation, as though they 
had lost their queen. The day following I found 
twelve queen-cells started; and on opening the old 
hive I found the queen there. The odd thing was, 
not that the queen was marked (though perhaps it 
was odd that she should be one of the dozen marked), 
nor that they started twelve queen-cells, but that, 
two days after they swarmed, the marked queen 
was with the swarm in the new hive. I saw her 
there, and the next day she was back in the old hive, 
and the swarm still stayed in the new hive. She 
was a pure Italian daughter of an imported queen; 
the queen the swarm raised was a hybrid. 

A few days ago, finding a three-year-old queen 
giving signs of failing, and that there were several 
queen-cells found in the hive, I concluded to let the 
bees raise a queen; but fearing that the new queen 
might inherit her mother’s weakness, I removed the 
cells and gave thema frame of brood with cells 
from one of my best queens. The cells were sealed. 
Four days later I found they had started three 
new cells, and had sealed them. I removed these; 
and seeing that they were rather shorter than com- 
mon, I opened one of them. It contained a live 
worker, sealed up head down. The bee was just 
able to craw! when I released her. 

A neighbor some time since had a queenless col- 
ony. He gave them at different times over a dozen 
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queen-cells, but they tore them down before the 
queens hatched. He gave them brood and they 
started cells, but tore them down before they 
hatched. He introduced four virgin queens, and 
they destroyed them all. Finally, finding a queen- 
cell remaining after it ought to have hatched, he 
opened it and found a worker-bee sealed up, head 
down. S. J. BALDWIN. 
Nelson, Ohio, July 13, 1885. 





REPORT FROM OUR NEW $6.50 LAWN-MOWER, ETC. 

I received the lawn mower and scale in ten days 
after being shipped. The mower is all you recom- 
mend it to be. Iecut grass that was four or five 
inches tall. I have thought a good many times I 
would write and see why you did not keep one for 
sale, for I knew you could sell one for less than 
$12.00. That is the least you can get them for here. 

Bees are doing well here. I have one swarm 
and will make 1% Ibs. honey in 1-lb. boxes; some 
that gave two swarms that will make three crates, 
each 28 boxes per crate. New swarms are doing 
just as well. Some will make from two to three 
crates. I shall have lots of honey. 

5—GEO. E. JONES, 18—45. 
Northfield, Minn., July 25, 1885. 








ADULT BEES CAN SECRETE WAX. 


SOME INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS WITH THE OB- 
SERVATORY HIVE. 


RIEND CONNELLY proves to his own satisfac- 
tion that worker-bees can not secrete wax (see 
pages 164 and 165, current volume); but if he 
will repeat my experiment he may be con- 
vinced of his error. On the morning of June 

6th I placed in my observatory hive one frame of 
brood about three-fourths capped, and one frame of 
eggs and larve, brushing off all bees; then watch- 
ing my opportunity when no bees were flying about 
a certain colony, I closed the entrance and removed 
the hive to a new stand, setting the observatory hive 
in its place. The returning workers, after much 
hesitation, finally entered, took a careful survey of 
both combs, deposited their loads, and departed for 
others. But they soon discovered that this plan 
would not meet the emergency; for about an hour 
after, I observed that many bees remained on the 
combs; and at 3 P.M. both combs were quite cover- 
ed. Next day many bees were hanging in festoons. 
ond the &th inst. all the brood was capped, and two 
queen-cells nearly completed. The four following 
days were stormy, and I took no notes. On the 1th 
instant I found the two queen cells capped, and also 
about half of the larvae. Now,as none of the brood 
in the nucleus had been hatched yet, is it not evi- 
dent that worker-bees can secrete wax, and act as 
nusses? It is evident that old bees will participate 
in this occupation; for during this time, outside op- 
erations were almost entirely suspended. 

BEES CAN TRANSFER EGGS AND LARV®. 

Last month my observatory hive gave me an op- 
portunity of witnessing the transfer of a very young 
larva from the lower edge of one comb to an empty 
drone-cell, situated a little below the center line of 
the comb in another frame. A queen cell was com- 
pleted, the queen hatched in due time, and is now 
laying. I havelongsuspected that bees could trans- 
fer; but this is the first time I could “ catch them in 
the act.”” So much for an observatory hive. From 
many incidents in my experience I have concluded 








that bees prefer forming queen-cells near the cen- 
ter line of a comb; and if the larve at that place are 
too old, the bees will either transfer, accept a “ lay- 
ing worker,” dwindle, or abscond. The exception 
only proves the rule. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A SLANTING ALIGHTING- 
BOARD. 


Brother Heddon says, “I find no gain in having a 
slanting alighting-board for bees" (see p. 84). He is 
a bold man who will venture to run a tilt with so 
noted a warrior as Bro. H.; but I have no fear; for 
“thrice armed is he whose cause is just.’ Not- 
withstanding I will “call a parley,” and say,“ Come, 
let us reason together.” Every careful observer of 
the habits of the “busy bee’ must have noticed 
that it always alights, if possible, on its hands (i. ¢., 
front feet), and never on its feet (hind legs)—please 
excuse the Hibernicism—evidently, and for very 
good reasons, being very careful of its abdomen. 
When approaching a hive it slackens up; its body 
inclines to an angle of about 45 degrees, in which 
position it is easier to alight on an inclined or per- 
pendicular surface than on a level. If Bro. H. will 
spare a few minutes from his active duties he will 
probably notice, as I have, that many bees will 
alight on the extreme outer corner of his leve! 
board, and leisurely walk into the hive; whereas, if 
there were a slanting board or a two-inch auger- 
hole, they would alight at the very entrance. Fur- 
thermore, a slanting board is always dry, which can 
not be claimed for the level board. For these rea- 
sons I have adopted, after many adjustments, an 
alighting-board 2 inches wide, '; in. thick, and 201, 
in. long, nailed at an angle of 45 degrees, just 3-16 
inch below the upper edge of a similar strip, which 
has three saw-kerfs 3-16 inch wide and deep in said 
upper edge, and is fastened by two small screws to 
the bottom-board of my Simplicity hive, flush with 
its upper surface. The hive can thus be readily ad- 
justed for the entrance of three worker-bees only, 
when desired. I admit, that it is easier for the apia- 
rist to adjust the entrance by means of the triangu- 
lar blocks, instead of sliding the hive forward or 
back; but I dislike so many loose traps, and have an 
especial care for the comfort of my bees. If Bro. H. 
has adopted the level board after fair trial, I can’t 
expect him to apostatize; but I think many others 
in the fraternity will prefer the slanting board for 
the reasons stated. T. WALDRON BARTHOLF. 

Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, June 15, 1885. 

Thanks, friend B., for the valuable facts 
furnished. Ihave for years been satistied 
that the laboring bees from the fields, and 
even old ones with ragged wings, can se- 
crete wax, and rear queens too, when forced 
to. We have been fora long time aware 
that bees can transfer eggs and larve, al- 
though Ido not know that any one_ before 
has seen them doing it.—From your descrip- 
tion we infer that you allow the bees to en- 
ter your Simplicity hives from the side in- 
stead of the end, although you do not say so. 
I, too, should prefer a slanting alighting- 
board, if we could have them without too 
much expensive machinery. The alighting- 
board figured in our A BC, you will notice, 
has a slant on the front edge of the three- 
cornered blocks ; and as we usually have the 
sand just below the alighting-board on a 
slant, it seems to answer the purpose. The 
alighting-board to the chaff hives is always 
made at an angle of 45 degrees.— Your plan 
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of arranging the entrance, so you can easily 
contract it so as to admit only three bees, is 
very good ; but when you get to admitting 
more than three you are obliged to give the 
entrance the whole length of the hive — 
nearly 20 inches. Is not this a pretty broad 

assage-way ? I much prefer to slide the 
live backward and forward, in place of hav- 
ing loose blocks. 


BEE Berany, 


OR, HONEY =PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 











WILD DESERT-CURRANT. 

HEREWITH send a specimen of wild desert- 
ig currant, which is at this date blooming to its 
| fullest extent. I nowsend blooming branches, 

and in April will send fruit. A shrub or bush 

from 3 to 6 ft. in height, forming a dense bunch 
from 4 to 10 feet in diameter—that is, a single root— 
will have from 50 to 200 stalks, the size of your fin- 
ger. The foliage is evergreen, leaves thick and 
tleshy; small twigs, spinous, like the twigs of an ap- 
ple-tree; fruit, when ripe, a beautiful cardinal red, 
many-seedeé, like a gooseberry or currant; oblong 
inshape. The bloom secretes an abundance of de- 
licious nectar which my bees are now appropriating 
very rapidly. J. L. GReGG. 

Tempe, Arizona, Feb. 16, 1885. 

Prof. Devol says of this plant : 

The wild desert-currant from J. L. Gregg, is prop- 
erly so called. It is a species of Ribes, closely re- 
sembling R. aureum, Ph., the Missouri, or golden 
currant, and is perhaps a variety of the latter. 
Nearly or quite all the members of this family 
(Saxifragacee) produce an abundance of bee-food. 
Itis hard for us to realize that it could be in full 
bloom there in the middle of February, when here 
in Central Ohio the thermometer was ranging as low 
as 20 degrees below zero. The Missouri currant 
blooms here in April and May. W.S. DEVOL. 

Columbus, O., March 7, 1885. 


I send you a plant to be named. The common 
name is “ arrow-bush,”’ so named because the Indi- 
ans here all make their arrows of the switches, 
which grow very straight. It is a bush or shrub 
from 4 to 10 ft. in height, and it grows mostly in the 
sandy river - bottoms, making a dense jungle of 
evergreen brush, sometimes hundreds of acres 
in extent; and were it not for the plow it would 
take our upland farms, owing to the seeds being 
winged (or having a tuft of cotton attached to each 
seed). They are borne by the winds all over the 
country, and readily germinate when the ground is 
irrigated. It bears a reddish-purple flower which 
secretes a great abundance of nectar, almost limpid. 
I think it is equal in quality and quantity to the far- 
famed basswood. When my bees were at work on 
it lextracted every third day, and the honey was 
much thicker than basswood. It bloomed about the 
first of last April, and continued in bloom till near 
the first of June; but the last two weeks the honey 
became so thick that the bees quit it for the mes- 
quite and cat's claw, two honey-bearing trees of the 
locust family; but it again came in bloom the latter 
part of Nov., and continued till some two weeks 
since, when we had a cold spell, the mercury indi- 
cating 32° above zero, which stopped the blooming 
process, as you will see by the specimens sent. 


c 








Some of it contains seeds and flower-buds unopen- 
ed, but I send two bunches of flowers wrapped in a 
separate paper, and placed inside the package. 

Tempe, A. T., Jan. 19, 1885. JNO. L. GREGG. 

Prof. Devol says further : 

The specimen from Dr. Gregg, of Arizona, was du- 
ly received. The flora of the West is not all worked 
up well, and it is not always easy to determine 
what a specimen is; and in this ease I was unable 
to identify it. I therefore sent a part of it to Dr. 
Gray, to get his opinion of it; and in awaiting a re- 
ply I caused this long delay. It is a species of 
“Marsh fleabane” (Pluchea borealis, Gray), not de- 
seribed in the older botanies, but found in Dr. 
Gray's new work, “* Synoptical Flora of the U. 8.” 

They are strong-scented plants; growing very 
persistently, mostly in wet or moist places. The 
bright-colored pappus gives the plants the appear- 
ance of being in bloom long after the flowers have 
faded. W. 5S. DEVOL. 

Columbus, O., Feb. 19, 1885. 

Please find a specimen of what seems to be quite 
a boney-plant in this section—the Upper Sierra. It 
is remarkable for its singular beauty. My bees 
have been working on it since early in April. It 
produces honey and pollen; is an evergreen, and a 
shrub, about one foot high. There are hundreds of 
acres of it around here. Ido not know the botan- 
ical name for it. They call it tar-weed here. It 
grows along what is called the snow-line of the 
Sierra, and many tiles is six or seven feet under 
snow, but comes out as fresh and green as if it had 
been summer all the year, and puts forth its modest 
little flowers at the first appearance of spring. I 
have started in the bee business as an experiment 
here in the Sierra Nevadas. I think them are some 
valuable honey-plants here. I am the only man in 
the county who is keeping bees for a business. The 
winter is no problem here, as it never gets to zero. 
We have deep snows, but no frozen ground. I will 
report on my success at some other time. 

G. W. COVER. 

Dounieville, Sierra Co., Col., June 12, 1885. 

Concerning this plant, Prof. Devol says : 

The inclosed plant from Colorado is called by Dr. 
Gray Chamalatia foliolosa, and is a plant I know 
nothing about. From the small specimen sent, it 
looks as if it were a very pretty shrub. 


W.S. DEVOL, Botanist. 
Columbus, O., July 6, 1885. 


WHITLOW GRASS. 

Inclosed you will find a sample of a weed I send 
you. Please tell me what it is. It puts up in the 
winter; begins to bloom in February, and lasts till 
April. Bees do not gather pollen from it. I will 
give you more information in regard to it when it is 
through blooming. I will send you some seed of it 
when it is ripe. J. W. RANNSAVILLE. 

Brandon, Texas, March 18, 1885. 

Prof. Devol replies : 

The plant referred to above is Draba, or whitlow- 
grass (Draba cuneifolia, Nutt.), an early-flowering 
low herb of the mustard family, found south and 
west. Itis hairy, leafy at the base, and throws up 
several racemes of small white flowers, 3 to 8 inches 
high. The petals are about twice the length of the 
sepals, notched at the end. One of the earliest- 
flowering plants. W. 5S. DBVOL. 

Columbus, O., March 25, 1885. 
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FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD 10 THE HON- 
ST SUREEN GF OUR COUNEST. 





As a protection to our bee-keeping population, we propose in 
this department to publish the names of newspapers that per- 
sist in publishing false statements in regard to the purity of 
honey which we as bee-keepers put on the market. 





PLEASANTRIES THAT MAY BE DAMAGING. 
HE following is perhaps deserving of a place 
° in the column of False Statements. It is 
< 4 taken from Farm and Fireside (Springfield, 
* Ohio), issue of May 1, 1885, page 268, under 

head of * Little Bits.” 


“Why do bees make wax?” asks a farm journal. 
We do not know, unless it is because no one has 
told them that the honey manufacturers are willing 
to make it for them out of paraffine. 


Of course, this is a pleasantry; but nevertheless 
it carries the same harmful impression as if it were 
stated in sober earnest. The publishers of Farm 
and Fireside, a paper so sound and practical in its 
agricultural teachings, should not give circulation 
to such false reports, even in jest; for the mass of 
the people will take it as a fact, that honey is man- 
ufactured, and will accordingly be prejudiced 
against it. If I mistake not, they have agood many 
bee-keepers on their subscription list; and at one 
time you advertised with them. I think that they 
will be ready to correct any such statements which 
are so damaging to our business. 

SAMUEL A. MILLER. 






Newark, N. J., July 9, 1885. 

Friend M., L agree with you. It is wrong 
to repeat or allude to any piece of scandal in 
jest, even though the parties who write may 
be fully aware that it is a fraud and a hum- 
bug. Thousands of people suppose that it 
is so, thet comb honey is made out of glucose 
and paraftine. 


MORE ABOUT PARAFFINE AND GLUCOSE COMB 
HONEY. 

Imitation honey is made of paraffine comb filled 
with glucose, according to the Scientific American, 
which has analyzed several samples. 

This paragraph needsretraction. I take much in- 
terest in reading “ False Statements,’ especially as 
you putthem. I think all bee-keepers should have 
the eye of an eag!ie, to diseover and point out such 
false statements, and let us show them up and make 
every publisher retract the libel, or give them a 
standing advertisement in GLEANINGS. 

Harrisonville, N. J., July 6, 1885. J.D. COLES. 

Thank you, friend C. If any of our read- 
ers have noticed any such statement in the 
Scientific American, they will confer a favor 
by telling us what number and page. The 
editors of the Scientific American, above all 
other men, ought to inform themselves of 
the truth of such statements before giving 
place to them. If they have actually an- 
alyzed samples of comb honey, and found 
them as above, we want the full particulars 
of the matter, no matter what it costs to 
hunt them up. It seems it is not the daily 
papers alone that are searching for some- 
thing sensational. I know it is quite a temp- 
tation to repeat such things as are sure to 
create a sensation, when it is so much easier 
to do it than to hunt up established facts. 


THE NEWSPAPER AS AN EDUCATOR (?) ON MANU- 
FACTURED HONEY. 

Editor GLEANINGS:—Can you not propose some 

plan of management by which I can obtain new 





comb for starters in sections? I have on hand plen- 
ty of thin foundation for that purpose, but many 
consumers Object to its use, even if they are unable 
to detect its presence in the comb. Lately I have 
been at some pains to introduce the subject of 
manufactured honey in conversation, and I find 
that many of our most intelligent citizens firmly 
believe that a large proportion of the comb honey 
sold in our market never saw the interior of a bee- 
hive. So much for the newspaper as an “educator.” 

Bees in this region have made only a living, up 
to this date — nothing more. There is not yet 
enough white clover growing here for us to get any 
surplus from that source. A short period of fine 
weather three wecks ago brought out some swarms; 
but cold rainy days followed, and I have had to 
feed. Basswood gives promise of a good yield, 
judging from the loads of buds. Z. T. HAWK, 

Denison, Iowa, June 25, 1885. 

Friend H., you can obtain new comb for 
starters by putting thin foundation in brood- 
frames, meh hanging them in the center of 
the brood-nest until the bees get their cells 
drawn out. Mr. W. B. House gave the plan 
at length two or three years ago, and he ob- 
tained an enormous yield of comb honey, 
— he thinks was mainly secured by this 
plan. 


_ NOYES AND QUERIES. 











A REPORT RELATIVE TO FLAT-BOTTOMED FDN, 
HAVE been using flat-bottomed foundation, 
» thin, 14 feet to the pound, in small quantities, 
about one to two inches deep in sections, and I 
find when I spread it on bread or cakes (I mean 
pan-cakes) I can not break up this foundation. 
Ihave never used any of yours; but if such is the 
case, I do not like artificial comb for sections— 
only a very small piece. G. A. MATHEWS. 
Katonah, N. Y. 


Bees drop with a thud on the alighting-board. 
Bates, Ill., June 19, 1885. I. R. MORRISON. 


STRAWBERRIES BY THE BARREL. 

Those strawberries in the barrel that you request- 
ed me to report about (p. 243) were a complete fail- 
ure. They froze out entirely. W.S. DORMAN. 

Mechanicsville, Ia., July 7, 1885. 





UNEXPECTED APPEARANCE OF A BLACK QUEEN IN 
A NUCLEUS. 

In my last I mentioned a nucleus which swarmed 
out and then returned to the same hive. It was 
without a queen, and I asked you if you could ex- 
plain their doing so. You can imagine my surprise, 
two days after, to find they had got a black queen 
in with them. Now, how is this to be explained? I 
will guarantee there were no queen-cells in the hive; 
and besides, I have no bees except what I have got 
this spring from Viallon and yourself, and there are 
no black bees in the immediate reighborhood. If 
you can, please help a novice by explaining how 
this came about. J.N. KENDALL. 

Ilderton, Can., July, 1885. 


{Friend K., 1 think you are mistaken about the 
queen being of black blood. She is small and dark 
because she was raised under unfavorable circum- 
stances; but when you come to see her progeny I 
think you will say they show the Italian blood. Or 
she may have been a queen that got into the hive 
by mistake on her return from her wedding-trip.] 
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WILD FLAX. 

Did you know that wild flax is the best kind of 
bee-fodder for fall? When | was cutting oats that 
were full of it, all the bees in the vicinity were on it 
and would stick to it after it was laid down, and the 
honey is No. 1. E. J. HAND. 

North Harpersfield, N. Y. 


Bees are booming. I never had better prospects 
for a good season. You can hardly imagine how 
happy it makes me feel, after having three very 
poor seasons. One colony gathered 16 lbs. July 15, 
and 15 lbs. July 16, and have done well ever since, 
also before. A. SNYDER. 

Clarksville, N. Y., July 20, 1885. 


TOADS AND FROGS EATING BEES. 
Do toads and frogs kill and eat bees? I notice 
they gather around the hive at night. 
Monroe, N. C., July 16. W. A. HAMILTON. 


(Yes, friend H., toads and frogs do eat bees, as 
you will see by the A B C book, and that is exact] 
why they gather around the entrances at nightfall. 
If you don't take care of them they will keep your 
colony so weak that it will eventually run out.) 


DOOLITTLE’S PLAN OF MAKING ARTIFICIAL COLO- 


Concerning Doolittle’s way of making nuclei, I 
have to report complete success every time, and I 
do not see why your correspondent Weckesser 
made a failure. I have written to friend D., to tell 
him how well I like the plan. D. F. SAVAGE. 

Casky, Ky., July 6, 1885. 


ANOTHER REPORT OF FORMING NUCLEI ON THE 
DOOLITTLE PLAN. 

I have divided one colony of bees on the Doo- 
little plan. I did not put them in a ‘“ mountain 
cave or in the cellar,’’ but simply -in a dark 
closet, and put ina queen which I received of you 
the same day that she came to hand, and an old bee- 
keeper pronounces it now to be a good colony. 

Barton, Vermont, July 21, 1885. Mrs. J.J. HILu. 


EANANAS, 

In GLEANINGS for Dec. 1, 1884, you ask where ba- 
nanas grow, and will probably get an answer from 
nearly every progressive bee-man in South Florida. 
Their blossoms are an admirable curiosity, as well 
as a prominent resort for the bees; and when not 
injured by freezing, they blossom and fruit the year 
round, D. C. UNDERHILL. 

Manatee, Fla. 

TWO 3-FRAME NUCLEI INCREASE TO 12 FROM THE 
LAST OF APRIL UP TO THE 24TH OF JUNE. 

I started with two 3-frame nuclei of Italian bees 
about the last of April; increased to 12 up to the 
24th of June; got my start from Hemphill & Good- 
man, Elsberry, Mo. I am well pleased with results 
and prospects thus far, which are of the most flat- 
tering kind. Messrs. H. & G. got their start of Ital- 
ians of A. I. Root. JAS, A. STAFF. 

Moscow Mills, Mo. 

A PROSPECT OF ANOTHER GOOD REPORT FROM 
FRIEND MALONE. 

This beats any season for honey I ever saw. I’ve 
increased from 5 to 25, and have taken 285 lbs. hon- 
ey, to date; 20 are strong, and working in supers. I 
have not bought a bee norqueen. I have adopted a 
plan of my own for increase, and it works well. If 
this fall should prove to be as good as that of 1882, I 
shall have a big report to make. WM. MALONE. 

Oakley, Ia., July 18, 1885. 
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And the barrel of meal wasted not, neither did the cruse of 
oil fail, according to the word of the Lord, which he spake by 
Elijah.—I. KinGs 17: 16. 


IN another column is an inquiry in regard to the 
practical working of the Stanley honey-extractor. 
The machine looks as if it would answer admirably, 
but we should be glad to hear from somebody who 


DOOLITTLE’S METHOD OF MAKING ARTIFICLAL 
SWARMS. 

A GREAT many have reported succeeding nicely 
by this method; and when I permitted the little 
poem to appear last month, [ did not think of re- 
flecting on friend Doolittle. It was a piece of 
pleasantry, and I thought it was rather funny,even 
if it was a great part of it ridiculous. Besides, the 
writer is entitled to a hearing, even if he does in- 
dulge in pleasantry, for he has done a “ big thing ”’ 
with bees and honey. 


GOODS TO BE EXHIBITED AT FAIRS DURING THE 
COMING FALL. 

For sample hives, extractors, and implements of 
bee culture in general, that are to be used for ex- 
hibition at fairs ina way that will probably adver- 
tise our goods, we will make a discount of one- 
fourth. Of course, this would apply to single 
samples — not to more than one of the same thing. 
Your simple statement, that the articles ordered 
are to be placed on exhibition at your county or 
other fair, will be all that is needed to receive this 
special discount. 

WHERE TO KEEP VIRGIN QUEENS UNTIL THEY ARE 
OLD ENOUGH TO LAY. 

Tuts question comes up in my reply to friend 
Doolittle’s article in the present number. In an- 
other column we make an extract from the Canadi- 
an Bee Journal, where mention is made of queens 
being kept confined in their cells until almost if 
not quite old enough to lay. If enough jelly re- 
mains in the cell to keep them the required number 
of days, and they do not suffer from close confine- 
ment, we are coming pretty near to the solution of 
the difficulty; and it comes, too, in nature's own 
way. 

ABOUT “SENDING FOR A DOCTOR.” 

IN my remarks last month, in the department of 
Our Neighbors, I did not intend to reflect upon the 
medical fraternity, for I well know they comprise 
about the most intelligent and best-posted men in 
community. The principal point I had in mind was 
that nature, if let alone, will often right many of 
our wrongs and ailments, and that sound common 
sense and reason should guide usin deciding what 
todo. Nodoubt many people have been maimed 
for life because they neglected to send for a doctor, 
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or were stubborn about it; but forall that, I believe 
that a great many times we call in the services of a 
doctor, or, worse still, take upon ourselves the 
responsibility of taking drugs, or “tinkering” in 
other ways with these bodies God has given us, 
when Nature would fix it if she had a fair chance, 
and were let alone. Of course, babies are seldom 
able to decide what course of treatment is best. 
BE CAREFUL OF YOUR MALLING-CAGES. 

One of the friends sends us a queen-cage which 
he received by mail, which should bave contained 
samples of live Carniolan bees; but the cage was 
made of pine, and the hole was made so near the 
end of the block that a piece of the pine split out 
and let every bee loose into the mail-bags. He asks 
the question, “ How many such cases as this would 
be necessary to again banish bees from the mails?” 
The point is well made. I would under no cirecuim- 
stances use pine fora queen-cage. It splits alto- 
gether too easily. Use basswood or whitewood, 
and have them made in such a way that breakage is 
next to impossible. We have no right to risk the 
loss of this great privilege to bee-keepers, by slov- 
enly made cages. 


CARNIOLAN BEES. 

Our thanks are due to several of the friends for 
sending us samples of the above bees. If they had 
been sent to me without an explanation saying that 
they were Carniolans, I should have decided with- 
out hesitation that they were our common bees and 
nothing more. Whatever good qualities they may 
have, there will be this objection: No one can tell 
whether they are pure or not, and I do not know 
any means of telling whether we have got one or 
the other. Friend Jones spoke of finding common 
black bees in Italy. I should say judging from the 
looks only that they had black bees in Carniola. 

July 29.—We have to-day received two Carniolan 
queens from Frank Benton, with an explanation 
that the queens sent to other parties were ordered 
before ours were, and I heartily beg pardon for not 
having had alittle more charity, which I so often 
recommend to others. The workers with our 
queens are all Italians, but the queens look more 
‘like Italian queens than they do like common black 
queens, though the color is perhaps rather a copper 
color than yellow. This will afford us at least one 
slight means of distinguishing the two races. The 
queens reached us in perfect health, and but one 
worker-bee was dead in the two cages. This is in- 
deed wonderful. We notice a little improvement 
by putting a piece of fdn. over the apartment con- 
taining the candy. This piece of fdn. is waxed 
down to the wood so as to make it air-tight, thus 
preventing evaporation from the candy. Friend 
Benton stands at the head of the world in this mat- 
ter of making cages to stand long journeys, and I 
presume he has had more experience than any oth- 
er man inthe world. Just as soon as eggs can be 
had from these queens we shall start for untested 
Carniolans. At present I can not say what the 
price will be—probably about the same that others 
charge. Neither canI say how soon we shall be 
ready to ship them, but we will fill all orders in ro- 
tation. Of course, they will be crossed by Italians. 


USING A BEE-TENT TO STOP ROBBING. 
Last Sunday morning was somewhat wet and 
rainy; but for all the wet, the bees seemed starting 
off with quite a roar, which I at first thought must 





be the remnents of basswocd-bloom. Pretty soon, 
however, I decided the roar was on too high a key; 
and by the time I saw a few bees hanging about 
the ventilators of the chaff hives, I concluded it was 
robbing somewhere. I passed one apiary after an- 
other, glancing up the avenues of grapevines 
(which are now quite bushy, and are about six feet 
high or more). “Oh, yes! here they are.’ It was 
one of the last artificial colonies made, and all about 
it was a perfect hubbub of activity, while the other 
300 or 400 colonies were comparatively still. The 
apiarist Mr. K., soon got a bee-tent, by my instruc- 
tion, and placed over the hive. He remarked that 
it had a hole in the top, but I told him I guessed it 
would do no harm. The robbers collected in large 
numbers in the top of the tent. As soon as they 
found the hole they buzzed out and started home- 
ward rejoicing over their heavy load of ill-gotten 
gains. The point was, did they take their point to 
come back and get in at this hole? I told Mr. K. 
what had been reported in the journal, that a tent 
was better with such a hole in it, and we found that 
it worked all right. Of course the great body of 
bees came back and besieged every hive in that 
vicinity, but not a bee had sense enough to go to 
the top of the tent and craw! in that hole out of 
which the robbers were coming. After they had 
satisfied themselves that no more plunder was to be 
had, either by hook or crook, they one after another 
went quietly back to their homes; and when I came 
home from meeting, there stood the tent without a 
robber-bee inside of it, for they all got out at the 
hole in the top; and neither was there a robber-bee 
outside of it,or anywhere about the apiary. All 
you have to do is to put such a tent over the bees 
being robbed, and go back about your other work. 
No bees will buzz their wings off inside of the tent, 
or die of suffocation. 


We have to-day, July 31, 6581 subscribers. 


LOOK HERE! 


To introduce my strain of pure bright Italians, 
equal to any in the United Soren, 1 will offer for 
August, tested queens, $1.00 each; extra fine, select- 
ed, $1.50 each; one-frame nucleus, consisting of one 
extra select queen, one frame of brood, '% lb. bees, 
for $2.00. If you want any bees, send me your ad- 
dress on tal and I will send you sample by re- 
turn mail. Beeswax or ef taken in exchange. 
litfdb THOMAS H ’ 

Box 691, Sherburne, Chen. Co., N.Y. 


pee WARRANT FREE 


On dollar queens in August and September. There 
is not a black or hybrid stock near my oper: Take 
notice thereof, and govern yourself accordingly. 
15d J. B. HAINS, Bedford, Cuy. Co., 0. 


$9.50. Cheap! Cheap! Cheap! $2.50 

During August aud September I will sell at the 
following low prices, one untested queen, reared 
from imported or home-bred Italian queen-mother, 
1 lb. pure Italian bees, two Simplicity frames filled 
with brood and honey, all worker comb, in three- 
frame nucleus hive, all in good shape, and worth 


$4.00 for only $2.50. This adv. will not appear again, 
so remember it. Make sone. orders payable at 
F. W. MOATS 


Sherwood, O. ° 
15d The Bend, Defiance Co., Ohio. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 
100 READY EVERY 30 DAYS. 
Untested at 75 cents; 10 for $7.0). Tested queens, 
$1.50 each. All bred from a selected imported 


mother. Cells raised in full colonies. 
12-16d D. G. EDMISTON, ADRIAN, LEN. 60., MICH, 
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SECOND-HAND FOOT-POWER SAWS. 


We have, subject to our order, three Barnes 
foot-power buzz saws, which we have taken from 
parties whose business has enlarged so much that 
they have no further use for them. They are all 
nearly new, in good order, having all the latest im- 
provements, _We will sell them for one-fourth less 
than the regular retail price; that is, we will sella 


$40.00 saw for $30.00, 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 





12 STRONG HIVES of 16 to 20 L. combs, Italian 
bees for sale at $4 @ $5 per colony. 15d 
A. B. WEED, 112 WINDER ST., LETROIT, MICH. 


1000 POUNDS OF BEES FOR SALE, 


Itulians and Hybrids, at 75 cents per pune, sate 
urrival guaranteed. R.L. TAYLOR, 
lid LAPEER, LAPEER CO., MICH. 








EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and i must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. 





W aan eee exchange Chaff and Simplicity 
hives, wood brood and wide frames, sections 
in flat, or set up, at A. I. Root’s lowest prices, guar- 
aunteed as well made, and as good material, for new 
extracted clover or basswood honey at 9 cts. per Ib. 
iid J.B. McCormick, Fredericksburg,Wayne Co.,O. 


W Anza. —To exchange three-band Italian 
‘ bees for one dozen Brown Leghorn chickens. 
lid JOHN NORRIS, Manchester, Adams Co., Ohio. 





\ J ANTED.—To exchange a new circular saw ma- 
chine for hive-making, worth $25.00, for ex- 

tracted honey. Address 

ltfdb D. 8. HALL, So. Cabot, Vt. 


W aes you have any thing you want to 
exchange for pure Italian bees, send me a 
description of it. 
lid THOMAS Horn, Sherburne, Chen. Co., N. Y. 
W = immediately.—To exchange Italian 
bees for foundation to nse in L. brood-frames. 
lid O. H. TOWNSEND, Alamo, Kal. Co., Mich. 


~ Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 


I have some black queens for sale at 25 cts. each. 
IrA D. GRANGER, Madison, Lake Co., Ohio. 























I will sell in August, 18 prolific hybrid queens at 
25 cts. each, all raised from natural swarming. 
W. A. SANDERS, Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga. 
A few extra fine hybrid queens for sale. They 
ure very prolific, and a bargain. Price 40c; or if 
you return cage, 35e. E. H. Cook, Andover, Conn. 








We have a few black queens; some of them prob- 
ably mated with Italian drones. Price 25 cts. each. 
KELLOGG & Sons, Prairie Center, La Salle Co., Ill. 





Ihave a few hybrid queens producing yellow- 
banded bees, at 30e each. Very dark untested, but 
laying queens, and some fair in color, but producing 
very dark bees, 20c each. J.8. HOFFMAN, 

263 Hepburn St., Williamsport, Pa. 


Two hybrid queens for sale at 25 cts. each, and 
two or three untested Italians at 50 cts.each. None 
but Italian drones inapiary. J.T. GODDARD, 

Box 482, Muscatine, Iowa. 

I have 6or8 hybrid queens for sale at 60¢c each; 
two have clip wings, are one year old, and are 
almost pure Italians. The others are untested, but 
are lay ng and may or may not prove to be purely 
maint il are ready now. Safe arrival guaran- 

eed. 


Gro. P. KIME, 
Evansburgh, Coshocton Co., Ohio. 





Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 





$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 





Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 


‘to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 


return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. ; 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.I. Root, Medina, Ohio, 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 13tf 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 13tfd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 13tfd 
*Wim. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O. 13tfd 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 1tfd 
*S. G. Wood, Birmingham, Jeff. Co., Ala. 13tfd 
*S. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 15tfd 
Jas. O. Facey, Tavistock, Ont., Can. 1itfd 


*H. J. Hancock, Siloam Springs, Benton Co., Ark. 


ltfd 
*E. T. Lewis, Toledo, Lucas Co., O. 3-1 
*C. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 15-19 


D. A. MeCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 5-15 
8S. H. Hutehinson & Son, Claremont, Surry Co., ye 


*E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Mont. Co., Towa. litfd 
*W. A. Compten, Lynnville, Giles Co., Tenn. litfd 
*J. L. Hyde, Pomfret Landing, Wind. Co., Ct. 13tfd 
D. McKenzie, Camp Parapet, Jeff. Parish, La.1tfd 
*J. J. Martin, N. Manchester, Wabash Co., Ind.7-19 
D. A. Pike, Smithsburg, Wash. Co., Md. 7-17 
Cornelius Bros., LaFayetteville; Dutch. Co., N. rf 


Peter Brickey, Lawrenceburgh, uate ay 
t 


Ky. 

S. M. Darrah, Chenoa, McLean Co., Tl. 11-17 

Ira D. Alderman, Taylor's Bridge, Samp. Ome. 
. at 


J. W. Winder, Carrollton, New Orleans, La. 13tfd 
*J. W. Keeran, Bloomington, MéLean Co., Il. 11-21 
*O. H, Townsend, Alamo, Kal. Co., Mich. 13tfd 
*Elias Cole, Ashley, Delaware Co., O. 13-17 
*Haines Bros., Moons, Fayette Co., O. 13-23 
H. C. Simpson, Richburg, Chester Co.,8.C. 138-15 
C, M. Hicks, Fairview, Washington Co.,Md. 13-15 
G. F. Smith, Bald Mount, Lack’a Co., Pa, 
U. E. Cottrell, Burdick, Porter Co., Ind. 
Jos. Byrne, Baton Rouge, Lock Box 5, 
East Baton Rouge Par., La. 15tfd 
S. P. Roddy, Mechanicstown, Fred. Co., Md. 15-19d 


*Calvin Bryant, Palestine, And. Co., Tex. 15-21 
*Moses Brechbiel, Newburg, Cumb. Co., Pa. 15 
N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 15 
*J. B. Hains, Bedford, Cuyahoga Co., O. 5-19 


*Geo. W. & S. H. Folmer, Independence, 
enton Co., Ky. ld 











Sens oe See 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 13tfd 
C, W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 21-19 
Kennedy & Leahy, Higginsville, Laf. Co., Mo. b 
E. T. Lewis, Toledo, Lucas Co., Ohio. 3-1 
H. F. Moeller, cor. 5th st. and Western Ave., 
Davenport, Ia. 3-1 
E. Kretchmer, a Montgomery Co., Ja. 1itfd 
C. P. Bish, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 15-1 
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Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will inxert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this bec suse there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to ay for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 





I have 5 Italian hybrid queens at 30 cents each. 
A. KNAPP, Rochester Depot, Lorain Co., O. 
Hybrid queens from Sunny-Eden apiary, 50c. each. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
W.S. DorMAN, Mechanicsville, Cedar Co., Ia. 
Good hybrid queens, 50 cts. each, from August 
first to November first. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Moses BRECHBIEL, Newburg, Cumb. Co., Pa. 


A few black queens for sale at 25 cts. each. Safe 
delivery guaranteed, or money refunded. 
s. C. CALVERT, Poplar Flat, Lewis Co., Ky. 
Hybrid queens, 50 cts. each; black queens, 25 cts. 
each, from Aug. 1to Oct.1. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. G. D. RAUDENBUSA, 
Reading, Berks Co., Pa. 
One black queen, one year old, Mic. Four hybrid 
queens, six weeks old, j0c. each. Nice yellow un- 
tested Italian queens, just commenced to lay, 60c. 
each. J. H. JOHNSON, Middaghs, Northam. Co., Pa. 
One-half dozen hybrid queens for sale. Will be 
shipped in the Sdfe introducing cuge, for 50 cents 
each. All young and prolific. 
8. A. DyKE & Co., Pomeroy, Ohio. 


Ihave one dozen black queens at 25ec., and 4 hy- 
brid at 5vc. The mother of the hybrids is one that I 
bought of A. I. Root last month—one of his best im- 
ported Italian queens. 

R. B. BONEAR, Cherry Ridge, Pa. 
lam raising hybrid queens from my best honey- 
gatherers, and will sell them at 50 cts. each. I con- 
sider them better than my Italians, except in docili- 
ty. E. C. EAGLESFIELD, 100—119. 
Poy Sippi, Waushara Co., Wis. 











Having some 2 or 15 hybrid queens on hand, I 
will send them to any one, one or more for 50 cts. 
per piece. a? aughters of imported Italian 
queens, reared in May and June, this year. Sent by 
nail in Peet cages. ostage-stamps accepted. 

JOHN A. THORNTON, Lima, Ill. 


I shall throw out several dark and small (but pro- 
lific) Italians, and a number of hybrid queens, in 
getting away with the hybrids in this locality, and 
shall sort them according to their merits, at 15, 25, 
35, and 45 cents apiece. C. WECKESSER, 

Marshalliville, Wayne Co., O. 

I have six black and twenty hybrid queens. 
Blacks, this year’s queens, each, 25c., last year’s 20c; 
hybrids, this year’s 50c., last year's 40c. will take 
1, less for the lot, if taken at one time, and provi- 
sioned cages are sent. 

J. A. BUCKLEW, Clarks, Cosh. Co., O. 

I have two fine young hybrid queens reared from 
a pure Italian mother. They are very prolific, and 
their progeny not very cross. Havethey any value 
at allto you? T hate to kill them. I will sell them 
to you or any one else at your own price. 

S. H. Hickok, Bethel, Conn. 


AFTER AUGUST 1ST, | WILL SELL 


Bees as follows; 2-frame nuclei, $2.00; 3-frame, 
$2.40; full colony in Root’s Simplicity hive, $6.50. 
Each of above to contain $1.00 queen. $1.00 queen, 
jde.; tested, $1.25. Some fine Poland-China pigs, 
very cheap. Address N. A. KN ° 

15d ROCHESTER, LORAIN CO., O. 


20 COLONI ES ITALIAN BEES AT $4.50 EACE. 














M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 





ppt’ FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 





DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

It is kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & McKee, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, Ill.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., [l.; E. 
S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ill.; H. Drum, Adel hi,O.; 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa; E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. 
Y.; C. T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; Clark Johnson & 
Son, Covington, Ky., King. Aspinwall & Co., 16 Thom- 
as St., New York City, C. A. Graves, Birmingham, 
O0.; M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kan.; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. KR. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y., and numerous 
other dealers. 

Write for 47 free, and ar list of ony on 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
obtfd Wamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


QUEENS. If you are ina corey for them, give 
* me an order. Fifty laying now, 90c. 
each; 6 for $5.00. Tested, $1.50. Fine stock. Can 
be sent by return mail in my improved Peet cage. 
13tfdb L. HEINE, BELLMORE, QUEENS 60., N. Y. 


F, HOLTKE & C0., OFFER 


3-FRAME NUCLEI WITH $1.00 QUEEN 
FOR ONLY $2.00! 


This offer is good for July and August only. Each 
purchaser is entitled to 1 doz. of Peter Henderson's 
choice selected Hyacinths and Tulips—all to be 
shipped in light boxes. Send money in Registered 
letter. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


F. HOLTKE & CO., 
Caristadt, Bergen Co., N. J. 


14-15-16d 


QUEENS NOW READY. 
DARK LEATHER-COLORED*< 
>4OR LIGHE LEALIANS. 


TESTED, $2.00; UNTESTED, $1.00 EACH, OR 6 FOR $5.00. 
Address all orders to 


E. PETERMAN, WALDO, WISCONSIN. 


18tfdb 


Italian Bees in Langstroth Hives. 


$9.00 PER COLONY, 3 FOR $25 00. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Will give satisfaction. 
Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. RAGLAND, 
13tfdb 418 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 


FOR SALE. A 4-horse-power boiler, B. W. Payne 

* & Sons’ make. Has been in use 
about one year. Itis as good as new for service. 
Has crack in base which has been riveted. Will sell 
boiler complete with pump and heater for $90.00. 
18tfdb LEE CROSBY, Columbus, Warren Co., Pa. 














I HAVE A NICE LOT OF 


Untested Italian Queens 


Reared from cells cut from swarming colonies. 
One, $1.00; .6 or more, each, 75 cents. 


W. H. PROCTOR. 
Fairhaven, Vt. 
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<«dFOR SALE.7> 


2) Colonies of Pure Italian Bees in Langstroth 
frames, straight pretty combs, with honey, in 
DOUBLE-WALL OBSERVATORY HIVES; 
Been used two seasons with one-pound boxes, and 
for extracting. Complete on board cars, for $8.00 
per colony, or $14'.00 for the lot. 

JAMES CRAIG, 
16 17 18d mrt. MERIDIAN, vA. 


ADANT’ $ “FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


After August 15, I think I shall be able to send | 


queens by return mail. They are daughters of an 
imported queen, but fertilized in my apiary of 60 
colonies of Italians. My Carniolan bees are easily 
distinguished from native bees by their appearance 
alone, and they are quieter and much less ine 
clined to sting than the gentlest bees of any 
other race U have seen. Sample Carniolan bees, 
10c., postpaid. Carniolan queens, safe arrival guar- 
anteed by mail, one dollar each. 

Iitfdb JAMES H. MORRISON, 

OXFORD, CHESTER CO., PA. 


W. J. ELLISON, 


STATEBURG, SUMTER C0.,S.C., 


Has a a lot of fine Italian queens raised from splen- 
did stock, that be will sell at $1.00 each; $9.00 per 
teak” or $65.00 per hundred. Safe arrival guaran- 
teec ‘16-1 


NUCLEUS. ~I have 50 two- frame nuclei, ‘strong in 
bees, with fine dollar queen. 1 will sell for $2.50 
each. By adding frames of brood or empty comb 
these nuclei can be built “, —— colonies for 
winter. SANFORD, 

16d Box ie Bradford, Pa. 


TO CLOSE OUT. 


I will sell 12 chaff hives, made up and painted, at 
$1.00 each. Also three colonies Italian bees at $3.00 
per colony. W. K. LEWIS, DRY RIDGE, KY. 16d 


Queen-Rearing. 


How to rear queens by the best and simplest 
methods. For particulars address 
16tfdb ENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, 


30 STRONG COLONIES OF 


Italian Bees For Sale at $5 Each. 


Ten frames, combs all built on wired nae gc 
and filled with honey and " ves all well 
painted. Queens raised from imported stock. Will 
ship during August and September. 


16-17d_ A. F. PROPER, Portland, Jay Co., Ind. 


MASs. 

















JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


SECOND QUALITY WIRE CLOTH AT 1's CTS. PER SQUARE FT. 


SOME OF THE USES TO W ~ = THIS WIRE CLOTH CAN BE AP 











Pa 

= 3) This wire cloth is see es "gunilty. It will answer nicely 
2 | for covering doors and windows, to keep out flirs; for 
«|. |covering bee-hives and cages for shipping bees; making 
ii sieves for sifting seeds, ete. 

S16} Number of Square Feet contained in each Roll 

Srezi Respectively. 

10} 3:3 rolls of 75, 72 s. §, 

12) 2.2 rolls, 100 s. f. each. 

20) 33 rolls of 166s. f. each 

22; 4 3 rolls of 181, lof 169s. f. 

24) 6/4 rolls of 200. 1 of 180, and 1 of 120s. f. 

26/71) 


23 -- of ms, 38 of 216,2 of 195, 1 of 156, 1 of 152,2 of 215, 1 of 
0 


10 8. 
28 16. 13 rolls of 283, and 2 of 234, s. f. 
7) 5 rolls of 281s f. 


38/37 8 rolls of 316,3 of 285, 2 of 317,1 each of 190, 632, 178, 126, 
and 215 s. ft. 

42] 11 roll of 245s. f. 

44| 2/1 roll of 366, 1 of 348 s. f. 

46] lil roll of 152s f. 

48 12) rolls of 400, 1 of 200s. f. 

FIRST QUALITY WIRE CLOTH AT 1°; CTS. PER SQUARE FT. 


The following is first quality, and is worth 1% ets. 
per square foot. Itcan be used for any purpose 
for which wire cloth is ordinarily used; and even at 
14 a sq. ft. itis far below the prices usually 
charged at hardware and furnishing stores, as you 
will ascertain by making inquiry. We were able to 
secure this very low price by buying a quantity of 
over one thousand dollars’ worth. 

2% 1 roll of 155 s. f. 
| 22 L roll each of 88, 143, 92 s. f. 


| 24 43 rolls of 200 sq. ft. each; 1 each of 40, 80, 96, 120, 168, 190, 280 
150 140 sq. ft. 


| 26 ee of 216 sq. ft. cach; Leach of 195, 195, 200, 200, 201, 227, 
DI 


201 
£28 te roils of r'da3 4 6 of 224. 3 of 219,8 of 222.7 of 224. 2 of 219, Loft 
= 117 sq. ft.: 1 each of 70, 210, 245, 257, 240, 215. 110 93, 82 aq. ft. 
230 36 rolls of 250 sq. ft.; Leach of 100, 137, 115, 117, 125, 125, 220, 
, 237, 235, 275, 240, 157 sq. ft. 
7 of 256, 2 of 253 square ft.; 


Leach of 62, 118, 198 sq. f 
2 of 72, L each of 288, 156, 279, 285 








225, 

$32 l4 of ‘OR 7 Leach of 233, 251, 147, 275 
sq. ft 
34 SL rolls of 23 sq. ft. each; 
36 22 rolls of 300 sq. ft. eac h; 

sq. ft. 
| 38 1 roll each of 300 and 316 sq. ft. 
{40 L roll of 233, 1 of 100 square feet. 
42 
46 


—-Inche 


L roll of 350 square feet. 
1 roll of 192 square feet. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

It is BPor for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
eago, Tl.; F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, “Stich ; Dougherty & McKee, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, Ill.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., [l.; E. 
S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Il.; H. Drum, Adelphi, ‘0.; 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
Kretchmer, C ‘oburg, lowa; E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. 
Y.; C. T. Dale, Mortonsvilie, Ky.: C lark Johnson & 
Son, ( ‘ovington, Ky., King, Aspinwall & Co., 16 Thom- 
as St., New York City, C. A. Graves, Birmingham, 
O.; M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kan.; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E.R R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y., and numerous 
other dealers. 

Write for cr #1 free, and price list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


sbtfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


1 Will Sell Full Swarms of Pure Italians 


In the Langstroth Simplicity 10-frame hive. Fora 
single swarm, $6.00; two or more, $5.00 each; five or 


more, $4.50 each. Safe areival uaranteed. 
Address ICHOLS, 
15tfdb Weaver's Corners. Huron Co., 0. 
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HONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS 


KANSAS Crry.—Honey.—Trade in ‘this article very 
quiet just now, mostly extracted in bulk and our 
small glasses and tins, moving at this time of the 
vear. We have made some large sales of extracted 
honey this week. Southern, 5@6c; clover and sage, 
6@7c. Comb honey nominal at 12138¢e for choice 2- 
lb. sections; 13@ Me for llb. Beeswar weak, 20025 

CLEMONS, CLOON & COo., 
Cc . Fourth & Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

Aug. 6, 1885. 


Sr. hla aielalaae cal warm weather continues | 


to depress our honey market. Extracted in barrels, 
Southern, old, 3@3'sc; new, 4@4'sc, nominal. In 
eans, retail, Northern white clover, 9@10c. Comb 
honey, old, not salable; very little new in market. 
We look for an improvement in a few weeks. Bees- 
wax, 2O2B3ec. W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 

Aug. 10, 1885. 104 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CuicaGco.—Honey.—T he new crop is coming in to 


a fair degree, and the demand is about equal to the | 


receipts. It brings 15¢ per Ib. for 1-lb. sections; 
little else coming. Extracted honey, 5@ic; demand 
better. Beeswax, 22c. R. A. BURNETT, 
Aug. 11, 1885. 161 So. W ater St., Chicago, Ill. 
CLEVELAND. —Honey. —New honey has made its 
appearance, and is selling in 1-lb. sections at 1bs@ 16c. 


Old honey stands still, there being no demand for | 
it; still, we are willing to sell - a 11@i2e. Beeswas, | 


22c. . KENDEL, 
Aug. 12, 1885. 115 Ontaio St. Cleveland, O. 


CINCINNATI —Hone y.—No change whatever since | 
my last. Market dull for all kinds, with large ar- | 
rivals. Beeswax, no change; arrivals and demand | 


fair. It brings 20@22c on arrival. 
CHAS. F. MUTH, 
S. E. Cor. Freeman and Central Avenues, 
Aug. 11, 1885. Cincinnati, O. 


DeTROIT.—Honey. —The honey market is still very | - 
V TANTED. —Comb and extracted honey, and 


dull. a sections are selling at 10@ 12¢. 
Aug. 12, 188: . B. WEED, 
" 407 Woodward on e., Detroit, Mich. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX. 


We are now in the market, and will be during the 
entire season, for all honey offered us, in any quan- 
tity, shape, or condition, just so it is pure. We will 


sell on commission, charging 5 per cent; orif asam- | 


ple is sent us, we will make the best cash offer the 


aaa meen crude or refined, at lowest market prices. 


HUTCHINSON’S 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


We are now making a specialty of rearing fine 


| Italian queens. All queens are bred from the purest 


and best of mothers, and the cells built in full colo- 
nies. We have one of A. lL. Root’s very best, select- 
ed, tested, imported queens, also quite a number of 
very superior home-bred queens from the apiary of 
“Cyula Linswik.’’ Besides this we have our own 
original stock which was built up from Dadant im- 
ported stock and from queens obtained from several 
of our best breeders. We are not trying to see how 
cheaply we can rear queens, but how good ones we 
ean furnish. No queens will be sent out that would 
not be usedin the home apiary. Single queen, $1.00; 


| six for $5.00; twelve or more, 75 cts. each. Tested 


queens, $2.00 each. Full colonies, $5.00 each. Make 
money orders payable at Flint. Address 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


| Wtfdb Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


W ANTED. ~To exchange. bees in 


ORDERS ALL FILLED. 


We have a fine lot of queens now ready to ship. 
We claim to have the brightest yellow Italian bees 
in America. T. 5. HALL, Kirby’s Creek, Ala. 16-174 


A competent man to conduct an apia- 
Wanted. ry, also a poultry ranche. Address 
| with reference, 


L. A. FITZPATRICK, 
16- 19db Hyde Park, Phillips Co. ., Ark. 
ADANT’S FOUN <DATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in ‘another 


ke column. 3btfd 








Notice es < will be inse rte vl “unde r this head ‘at | one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de 
portment ,or we will not be vempogetnte & for rae error. 


wax, in exchange for Italian bees, queens, 


} 

foundation, or fdn. machinery. Also two foot-pow- 
| er-Saw mandrels with 5 and 6 in. Saws. See circu- 
| lar, and state particulars. 

| 16@ OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. V ernon, Linn Co., Lowa. 


. hive ‘for 
thoroughbred poultry. 


| 16-17d B. J. PURCELL, Coneord, Ky. 


We exchange for new varieties of 


strawberries and raspberries, Plymouth 


general market will afford. We will handle bees- | Kocks, Light Brahmas, Pekin Ducks, new varieties 


wax the same way, and can furnish bee-men in | : 
| quince trees. 


of potatoes, and smaill-fruit plants, cherry and 
P. SUTTON, Exeter, Luz. Co., Pa. 16-23db 


ur junior member in this de arment, Mr. Jerome | = 


Twichell, has full charge, which insures prompt and | 


careful attention in all its details. 


Sample of comb honey must be a full case, repre- | 
senting a fair average of the lot. On such sam- | 
ple we will war orompt returns, whether we buy | 


or not. EMMONS, CLOON & CO., 
15-2db Kansas City, Mo. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, X&c., &c. 


reed to CHAS. F. MUTH, CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 


Bee-Keepers.” Itfdb | 


Wanted, Situation in California 


By a young married man, who wants to try Califor- 


nia before locating; has had 15 years’ experience | : 
| VW ANTED.—" —To exchange for Italian queens or 


with bees, has 250 stands; is a carpenter and build- 
er, will work at any thing during winter; would like 
to come in December. How much am I offered? 

16d . J. FARR, Buckner, Mo. 


|W? ANTED. — To exchange Zimmerman Fruit- 


Ev aol and 100-egg incubator, both new, 
for good section and extracted honey. Will give 
you a bargain now. 
l6d KANAWHA-VALLEY APIARY, St. Albans, W. \ Va.. 


Wee —To exchange a new circular-saw ma- 


chine for hive-making, worth $25.00, for ex- 
tracted honey. Address 


| 1itfdb D.S S. HALL, So. Cabot, Vt. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange salt mackerel in 20- Ib. 
pails, for good extracted honey. 
16d E. E. LNG, 11 Silver St., Portland, Maine. 


V TAN’ rED.—To exchange Italian ‘bees for bees- 


wax; 20 lbs. wax hy a colony 


| léttdb . ISBEL “hy Norwie h, N. Y. 
'V ANTED.—To exchange a 50-inch Standard 


Columbia bicycle, in good order, for honey 
(comb honey preferred); will take part money to 
suit the purchaser. Corresponde nee solicited. 

F. E. EpwarkpDs, Bellows Falls, 
16 Box 520. Windham € o., Vermont. 





cash, late spring Plymouth-Rock (€ faeneres. 
Warranted. Prices, sins $1.50; pair, $2.00. 
B. MARSH, Collinsville, Ala. 





